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Editorial. 


HE sacrifices of the time are not all in the trenches, 
nor all of lives. If they could be counted, they are 
more in number than the sands. ‘They bind the 
people of this nation together by an invisible, in- 
tangible, infrangible bond of mutual service. The 


- chief fact about it all is the happiness of it all. ‘Those 


who say selfishness rules in human nature have a good 
deal to bear them out, but just now the weight of evi- 
dence is all the other way. As high idealisms crowd 
into life from the common run of human nature as ever 
religion found in the saints. People who never would 
have said much on the subject are now doing more than 
could be said. ‘They are so glad to doit that they are 
unconscious that it is sacrifice at all. ‘They find that 
in fact sacrifice is not sacrifice at all; it* is just the 
best, most satisfactory, and delightful use of life. ‘Those 
who give till it hurts find it does not hurt. Those who 
work for their country get the biggest compensation they 
ever dreamed. Pity those who have too much else to do! 


& 


It is not only in theology, and in olden time, that things 
were believed for the very reason that they were impos- 
sible. Now, and among most intelligent people, the more 
absurd and unlikely the rumor, the more it is credited. 
So much that was unexpected has happened that the 
unexpected and improbable seems to be most credible. 
Wild surmises, the wilder the better, crude alarms, crazy 
reports, claiming confidential and high authority, -_these 
are believed and clung to even when disproved. Igno- 
rance is so fertile that we cannot wait for the slow har- 
vests of information. The mind of the quack is uni- 
versal. Belief in magic is quicker than reliance on re- 
search. Empirical methods seem more practical than 
scientific thoroughness. ‘The ignoramus who happens to 
hit the mark seems a better shot than the marksman 
who has a crack record. The safe and sure way makes 
people impatient, but the farmer, who has discovered that 
the chemist in his laboratory knows what is good for 
his soil better than he does, leads this better way. 


5 
Tue preferable attitude toward those who discriminate 


against Unitarians in religious work is, of course, a con- ~ 


tinuance in well-doing without any bitterness of spirit. 
No one cares very much for narrowness of this sort in 


these times when there is room enough for evé y one, 
and when any sensitiveness.on the subject is so out of 


harmony with general feeling, but when opportunities — 


of usefulness are concerned it is another matter, and 
particularly is it an important matter when doors of 
entrance to influence among soldiers remain unopened, and 
the evangelical bar keeps Unitarian ministers from work 
they would be glad to do, and could do but for local 
sectarianism. ‘The wide-open hospitality of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association at the front should have 
some reaction upon management of Association work in 
American camps. No doubt in some of them there is a 
spirit of broad co-operation, but in some it is still con- 
spicuously and painfully lacking. The absurdity of such 
limitation becomes more than absurdity. Those who 
give money should see to it that their ideas also are 
contributed, and properly expended. 


& 


THE sight of little boys with bits of wire and pieces of 
string asking the girls at a settlement to show them how 
to knit is most suggestive. There are no doubt men who 
can fill their leisure with something better than smoke, 
and when it gets fashionable for men to knit, perhaps 
loungers in clubs will find this recreation more distract- 
ing than poker. Convalescents have already whiled away 
weary hours knitting remembrances for their friends, and 
they find willing instructors in their charming visitors 
and nurses. Fair exchange is no robbery, and in these 
days when women are doing so many things hitherto 
considered appropriate only for men, chivalry will return 
the compliment and discover the fascination of keeping 
fingers busy and mind tranquillized in ways more bene- 
ficial to others than by games of solitaire. In fact the 
times put solitary satisfactions out of joint. 


* 


AN English editorial comment on the President is that 
he would bea good man to take on a tiger-hunt. If there 
are tigers about, even the most consistent peace-lover 
will not push in ahead of men who know what to do in 
the case of tigers. ‘The remark about people who do not 
know how to get peace, the claim that he does, is no 
fling at them. The President simply puts in his own 
telling fashion a necessity of the time that takes prece- 
dence of all discussions whatsoever. Principles of ideals 
and tranquillities are not broken down. They are simply 
held in reserve while a place where they can be fixed and 
operative is prepared. The blessing in the beatitude is 
read unregardful of the root meaning of the word “peace- 
maker.” He is a maker, a doer of the work, and not a 
hearer only, deceiving himself. [he feet of those upon 
the mountains who preach us the gospel of peace are still 
beautiful, but those who achieve peace are also glorious. 
It is the peace we are set on, not a way toward peace 
that never arrives at it. 

* 


‘THe way of the transgressor is hard.” ‘This is a bit of 
ancient wisdom, never out of date; for the transgressor 
is one who goes “‘cross-lots”’ and therefore often comes to 
grief. A certain mountain hotel is reached by roads that 
run zigzag up the mountain-side. Some mew-comers 
thought it would be a good joke to leave the coach that 
was toiling up the mountain and cut cross-lots to the 
summit. They found that the way of the transgressor 
was hard, and came up to the summit long after the coach 
had arrived. In every large city there are street-crossings 
that are dangerous. At such places officers are stationed, 
who wave their arms up and down to direct traffic and 
allow foot-passengers to cross in safety. Men in any 


‘rush in anywhere, and often discover that 


- obligations. Religious by profession, they 
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hurry do not always cross at 
the transgressor is hard. What was anciently obse 
is true to-day. Whether the crossing is merely a soci 
convention or the moral law, he who attempts to go 
cross-lots finds the way difficult. Sometimes the enter-— 
prise is worth all the toil and trouble it costs. It may 
be that the venturesome individual is a pioneer laying out 
a new highway for the redeemed of the Lord to walk over, 
but whether he be a wise adventurer or a foolish way- 
farer he must pay the price, for verily the way of the 
transgressor is hard. : 

»* 


In Southern India are still to be seen the ruins of one 
of the most magnificent cities ever erected. It was the 
capital of the most powerful empire ever founded by Hindu 
kings. Only three or four centuries ago it was admired 
and praised by European and Persian ambassadors. 
Probably its armies and treasures were exaggerated by 
the chroniclers, but they must have been great. For 
two hundred years the Mohammedan hordes had been 
kept back, but at last they made a successful raid, and, 
breaking down the defences of the great city, began the 
work of destruction. In the Modern Review of Calcutta, 
Shirley writes, “‘ Never perhaps in the history of the world 
has such havoc been wrought.’ ‘There were scenes of 
savage massacre “and horrors beggaring description.” 
They who contrast the ‘Pax Britannica’? with the 
supposed well-governed India under native rulers might 
find in this story an occasion for reflection. 


Faithful in the Teac 


“He that is faithful in that which is least is faithful 
also in much: and he that is unjust in the least is unjust 
also in much.” Few of the sayings of Jesus show a 
surer insight than this, or offer a keener criticism of the 
pseudo-morality that everywhere offers itself as an eva- 
sion of true rectitude. This was the vice most often 
castigated by Jesus; “hypocrite” is his ever-repeated 
and sufficient characterization of such men. The man 
who let his parents starve because he had willed ‘his 
property to the church is the typical and illuminating 
example. 

These people are all about us to-day. They are our 
most vociferous professors of the ideal. No one so elo- 
quent as they about the good, the beautiful, and the 
true. ‘The loftier and more remote—especially the more 
remote—the ideal, the more passionate their devotion 
to it. Sometimes they are parents, like the Mrs. Jellybys 
of our town. Sometimes they are reformers, giving - 
absent treatment, and forgetting the immortal maxim, 
‘Physician, heal thyself.” Sometimes, still, they- are 
scribes and Pharisees, priests and Levites, professional 
exponents of an unpossessed piety, loud in commending 
to others virtues of which they themselves conspicuously 
neglect to make any trial. With all, professed devotion 
to the far is offered as a cloak for the disregard of the - 
near. Philanthropists above all men, they love every- 
body in general, but nobody in particular. Indeed, they 
are commonly irritated to the point of positive ill-will 
by the requirement to love any concrete human being 
whose life actually touches theirs. It disturbs their 
single-hearted devotion to that conceptual hun 
which involves no rude contacts and no disagr 


their soul’s satisfaction in any concrete r 


aid say, “I will not be a 
r a Jones or a Robinson, not I; I willbea Man.” 
Thou foolish one, there is no way of being a man save 
__ by being a Smith or a Jones or a Robinson; there is no~ 
___-way of being a Religionist save in and through a religion. — 
‘The universal does not exist in itself, apart from the 
particulars, but only in the particulars. Devotion to 
the universal can express itself only through devotion 
to the particulars, and falsity to the particulars is treason 
and not loyalty to the universal. Chauvinism, whether 
in family, religious, or state relationships, is such pre- 
occupation with the particular as to lose sight of the 
: universal which alone makes the particular worth cher- 
ishing. It is an attitude always pernicious and abhor- 

_ rent, but the worst one can say of it is that it is almost 
as bad as its opposite, this preoccupation with the uni- 

__-versal which is treason to the particulars through which 
“alone the universal exists and has expression. Destroy . 
all Smiths and Joneses and there is no Humanity left. 

Destroy all religions and there is no Religion left. De- 
stroy all nations and there is no Mankind left. 

- In these days, this claim to be loyal to the universal 
by being false to the particular is especially common and 
noteworthy in the sphere of the state. ‘Thousands say, 
in substance, “I am loyal to the Human Family,” and 
gravely offer in proof the fact that they are disloyal to 
America, to England, to Russia, to whatever specific 
human family provides the support and protection of 
their lives. Could there be more astounding moral ab- 
surdity! I trample on America in my zeal for Mankind. 
I repudiate Christianity in the interest of Universal- 
Religion. I beat my mother because I cherish the 
family. ‘These three statements are one. 

The way for these misguided Americans to be loyal 
to Mankind is to be loyal to America, to its ideals and 
traditions, to that embodiment of universal mankind 
which is nearest to them, to which they have infinite 

__ obligations, with which alone they have direct contact. 

The universal touches us and we touch it only through 
our particular. We can serve Universal-Religion only 
by the service of our own religion, making it the vehicle 
and channel of the Upiversal. We can cherish the 
family only by cherishing its members, apart from whom 
it has no existence. 
_ True internationalism is one of the noblest ideals of 
man; it has nothing in common with the repudiation 
of all specific obligation under cover of a higher obliga- 
tion which asks nothing from us but words. We do 
not live in the air. 
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A Stroke of Freedom. 


The great decision of the United States Supreme 
Court against legal segregation of Negroes has passed 
almost unnoticed. Its profound significance remains 
unmarked where silence is hard to explain. That the 
- general public should be so absorebd in news of war, and 
pressing concerns growing out of war, as to overlook this 
event is not surprising; but that the press should relegate 
‘3 _ the -announcement to obscure corners, with no explana- 
} . and editorial comment, is inexplicable. Perhaps the 
of the announcement is so extraordinary, the una- 
mity of the court so unexpected, and the effect so radi- 
that silence is itself a comment. Whatever may be 

- left unsaid, the fact is certain that here is a stroke 
m,—the most emphatic and important act of 
ince the Civil War. Ati : 
> deliverance is as a matter of actual welfare 
dinances of segregation had been sanc- 
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. tioned, colored people, especially in cities where they form 
_ any considerable portion of the population, would have 
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been subjected to conditions, as to sanitation, housing, 
and crowding, menacing not only to their own health 
but to the health of the community. Those able to 
improve their condition would be denied opportunity to 
do so. The death-rate among colored people is already 
so high as to become a subject of grave concern in many 
large cities. Twenty-five out of every thousand is almost 
twice the normal death-rate, and it shows, especially as — 
to tuberculosis, a danger, in the cities where it obtains, 
to which white people cannot be indifferent. This over- 
crowding would not be lessened by forbidding and pre- 
venting colored people gaining more favorable locations. 

The deliverance is also a matter of practical welfare 
for the whole population in that it will produce better 
feeling among colored people, or at least prevent the bit- 
terness which would follow compulsory segregation. It 
is not to be forgotten that while the percentage is smaller 
among colored people than among white people of those 
who are self-respecting, well-educated, and capable of 
advancement, there is sucha percentage of not negligi- 
ble size and of genuinely high character. Those who 
know most of colored people often know least of this 
proportion. From such people in a community the others 
take their cue. Indignation, sense of injustice, realiza- 
tion of oppression, bitterness of spirit, resentment and 
revolt, springing up in a few breasts, would spread widely 
and work strongly. A measure for which relief from 
irritation was an excuse would in fact produce much more 
than irritation, it would produce a fire from which would 
spread the conflagration of race hatred and reprisals. 
From this evil white as well as colored people are saved 
by the decision of the Supreme Court. A legalized and 
fatalized civic disadvantage and disability’ of such a 
fundamental character as the denial of rights of property, 
barring a gateway of hope to over ten per cent. of our 
population, would be like a cancer in the body politic. 
We could hardly fight with good conscience to make the 
world safe for democracy, while we had at home set up 
a permanent constraint and denial of democracy. The 
resultant harm is incalculable. Whatever the frictions 
and difficulties of freedom, this despotism implanted in 
our national life would be incomparably more unfortu- 
nate. 

The benefit out of comparison with these practical ad- 
vantages, in its deep and far-reaching good, is the benefit 
of having the last vestige of slavery forever removed. 
It is no rhetorical exaggeration to say that the Supreme 
Court has broken a shackle of the slave which emanci- 
pation logically removed and at last has actually removed. 
“Who can read without emotion Booker Washington’s 
recollection of the day when his mother held him by the 
hand while the proclamation of emancipation was read, 
and stooped down and kissed him, saying he was free? 
Throats have swelled again, and sudden tears, at thought 
that now his people really are free. The right of a col- 
ored man to be a man has been affirmed beyond reach 
of contradiction and prevention. He can seek to improve 
his circumstances, and as he shows he is fit to dwell with 
others, those who have taken for granted as fact what 
was largely presumption will learn better of him. Nurses 
in hospitals say they would rather care for colored pa- 
tients than for any other because they make less com- 
plaint, are better tempered, and more tractable, and bear 
suffering more patiently. People who have had them 
for tenants and neighbors render testimony not less favor- 
able. The fact that regions of squalor and filth exist, 
and must be cleared out, must not blot out the fact that 
there are homes in which not a sight or taint of unclean- 
ness can be detected, homes, on the contrary, of notice- 
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able and unusual tidiness and scrupulous neatness which i 


make the mark of realized possibility. 


The great confirmation of the decision is to be found’ in 


the response of the colored people themselves. They 
show no intention of taking any undue advantage of 
the decision. ‘They will keep on segregating themselves 
as they have naturally preferred to do. What they do 
show is the power to appreciate a dignity and an oppor- 
tunity. Self-respect is permitted them, and given root. 
They feel what Booker Washington would feel were he 
living now. ‘They feel another lift of freedom. 


“The Congregationaltst and Advance.” 


The recent merger of The Congregationalist and Christian 
World with the Chicago Advance unites the two leading 
exponents of their denomination, adds another to the 
successive steps by which the paper founded as The 
Recorder in 1816 claims to be the first distinctly religious 
weekly in America, and constitutes a notable step 
forward in unity and power. If the Advance has been in 
past years differentiated from the Congregationalist by 
virtue of different tendencies in thought and emphasis 
in expression, or if the fact that one was published in 
Chicago and the other in Boston seemed to make neces- 
sary two separate papers, this consolidation shows that 
the same spirit has animated both and that the main 
purposes of both has now its most promising chance of 
fulfilment. 

The editors of the journal thus enlarged and enriched 
have before them one of the most inspiring tasks com- 
mitted to men. Here are six thousand or more free 
churches in which they may reasonably expect to find not 
only financial support for the organ of their denomination, 
but quickened response to living words and the fruit of 
such response made manifest in action. ‘The ideals of 
religious journalism are such as stir the heart and should 
make one humbly grateful for the privilege to assist in 
making them real. This privilege for The Congrega- 
tionalist and Advance is greater and more compelling than 
ever before. Dr. Bridgman and Dr. Barton, with their 
list of effective associate editors and contributors, have 
done noble work in the past, prophetic of the still nobler 
work to be done in the future by a truly national journal. 
‘The growing solidarity of Congregational life and agencies 
requires this recognition. ‘The Christian Register extends 
its best wishes to a contemporary admirably equipped for 
the work which religious journals are trying increasingly 
to do together. 

We are glad to print the re-dedication of The Congre- 
gationalist and Advance to its large and commanding 
purpose, as a fair indication of the position of Orthodox 
Congregationalism to-day, in general thought and in 
emphasis. Few words in it suggest narrowing implica- 
tions or denominational exclusiveness. The ‘revealed 
word” has a larger significance than it once held. 

WE Denpicate I* to the vigilant study of the workings of God’s 
kingdom among men and to the interpretation of God’s ways 


pe the light of his revealed word and of his son Jesus Christ our 

ord 

+ Depicats Ir to the building of Christian character in men 

and women, boys and girls, the country over. 

= Drpicate Ir to the sweetening and sanctifying of the life of 

thousands of homes from Maine to California, from the Lakes 

to the Gulf, 

DepicatE Ir to the week-by-week service of the six thousand 

Congregational churches of America, to the end that its message 

may be so clear and lofty and its practical ministrations so wise, 

so constant and so carefully considered that it may help not 

simply to keep these churches alive, but to make them live 

churches worthy to bear the name of Jesus Christ. 

We Deoicate Ir to the faithful service of mankind, to a ministry 
of comfort to the lonely, of healing to the wounded in body and 
spirit, of redemption for the outcast. * 


every movement that looks toward PR justic 
brotherhood of all the children of men. 


‘We Depicate this century-old paper and this ES: old 
paper to the bringing in through their combined resources, of | 


~ the new era in the world’s life, which however slow in coming 
will eventually come, as God uses this paper and other agencies 
at his command to keep before mankind the vision of a new 
earth in which righteousness and peace shall dwell together. 


American Unitarian Association. 


A Western minister made this comment: ‘‘Here in 
New England your conditions are fixed and homo- 
geneous; with us the conditions are fluid and varied.” 
I doubt if it would be possible to find in any section a 
greater diversity of conditions than I have observed 
during the past month. As this variety of experience 
is,a never-failing source of both wonder and interest, 


let me try to state briefly not all but some of these con- — 


trasts and opportunities. 

The First Parish in Canton (Mass.) was established 
in 1717. It now occupies its third meeting-house, a 
dignified edifice with adjacent buildings of similar type, 
surrounded by a fair lawn and beautiful trees. In the 
large parish hall over two hundred persons broke bread 
together on the evening of October 30 as the conclusion 
of a notable celebration of two hundred years of sus- 
tained endeavor and achievement. Here was the best 
spirit of the older New England, and the spirit was 
expressing itself in ways dear to the hearts of all New 
England folk, in direct and sincere statement and good- 
fellowship. ‘The occasion also marked the end of Mr. 
Gilman’s pastorate, and the good-will extended to him 
formed no small part of the occasion. 

A few days later it was my privilege to speak in the 
Bell Street Chapel in Providence to a meeting of the 
Channing Conference. This church is too little known; 
it represents the fulfilment of a noble dream. Fifty 
years ago generous believers in the freest and most pro- 
gressive religious interpretations built the church at 
the gateway of their estate and later amply endowed 
it. The building is of classic design in brownstone and 
brick, with a wide portico. Below stairs there are good 
accommodations for parish acfivities, and above stairs 
the church auditorium. Upon the walls are portraits 
of liberal thinkers, Huxley and Emerson among them. 
In close affiliation with us, the church by its foundation 
must always be undenominational. For this reason 
perhaps it is less known among us than some of the 
churches duly listed upon our roll of fellowship. To 
build and support a church, dedicating it to the very 
highest and freest interpretation of religion, is perhaps 


the greatest single benefaction which any generous- 


minded man can give. Let me again affirm that such 
a gift in my humble judgment is the highest form of 
benefaction. A half-century after, it is interesting to 
see how the donor’s wish comes true. 

On Sunday the 4th of November I stood in the lofty 
mahogany pulpit within the old Stone Temple at Quincy. 


Here is a long and honorable tradition; here is the 


- 


tomb of the Presidents. What appeals to us ‘more — 


than traditions and honors, here is a vigorous religious 
life and work. I saw some two hundred fine children 
in the Sunday-school and touched_ several of the thriy- 


ing parish undertakings. x we 


Probably no contrast could be stronger than 
between the Stone Temple at Quincy and the a 
torium of the Amherst Agricultural College, pp 
preached on the following Sunday. Imagine a 
holding perhaps twelve hundred people on the fi the 
in the galleries. At either side oe n © 
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then I preached to these seven hundred ~eager-minded, 
reverent, and attentive college men. Here was the 
morning of life with all the light of promise and of con- 
secration to learning and to reality. These students 
the week previous in one day and out of their own re- 
sources had contributed $4,000 to the Hut Work of the 
Y. M. C. A. About one-quarter of the student body 
is now in the national service. ‘The country could be 
searched in vain for a finer or more intelligent group 
of men. 
By way of a last contrast let me speak of the organiza- 
tion of the First Italian Unitarian Church in our fellow- 
~ ship. At King’s Chapel on Sunday evening the 18th 
of November there were gathered about ninety of our 
Italian citizens. For: a number of months past this 
congregation has been worshipping in King’s Chapel 
on Sunday evenings, under the ministry of the Rev. 
Filoteo A. ‘Taglialatela. The occasion marked the 
is formal organization of the Italian church. More than 
; half of the congregation were men, and most of them 
: were young men. Their liberal tradition is not of New 
: England or Old England. They hold in memory the 
liberals from Socinus to Mazzini. In their eyes New 
England is not an old country, but the new country of 
promise to which they have been drawn by large and 
alluring opportunity. May this Italian Unitarian church 
be only the first of many! 
; Louis C. CornisH. 


4 Current Copics. 


IMPORTANT issues confront Congress upon its reas- 
sembling on December 3. Among these problems is the 
situation that has arisen out of the fact that the United 
States is at war with Germany and not at war with the 
three allies of that empire. Senator William J. Stone, 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, pointed 
out in a statement given out last Monday that the United 
States is'already at war with Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, 


" and Turkey. A formal declaration of the existing fact, 
. the Senator suggested, would seem advisable, ‘‘to simplify 
4 a situation now anomalous.” ‘The appearance of Turkish 


. and Bulgarian troops on the Italian front with the Ger- 
man and Austro-Hungarian armies in the present cam- 
; paign has been emphasized in Italian quarters as a reason 
a for the recognition of Austro-Hungarian, Bulgarian, and 
7 Turkish participation in the war against the Entente on 
% various fronts by the United States. There was an 
‘ expectation in Washington at the beginning of the week 
that the entire problem would be taken up by both 
branches of the government at the opening of the new 
session next week. 


&* 
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- Aw analysis of the programme for the construction 
_ or seizure of ships for government use to transport soldiers 
and supplies to Europe and to maintain the volume of 
food to the Entente nations showed, at the beginning of 
the week, that there are now in being or in prospect no 
_ less than 6,000,000 tons of shipping for the purpose. 
oianid have been let for 884 new ships. In addition, 
6 case ego under construction are being 
ed letion, and of these 33 have been finished 
the scope of ship construction in America 
interest wi yhen taken in conjunction. with the 
Ss weeks age bg Premier Lloyd 


greater size than 1,600 tons. 


. garded as impregnable. 


for the week before last contained only one vessel of 
Although the report for 
the following week showed an increased effectiveness of 
the undersea’ campaign, it was thirty large ships smaller 


than the maximum number recorded for any previous 


week. 
* 


THE British assaults in the Cambrai region continued 
with energy and effectiveness during the week. An 
important feature of the achievements in the Arras sector 
was the unprecedented success of the British ‘‘tanks,” 


to which was chiefly due the smashing of the so-called — 


Hindenburg line, which German expert opinion had re- 
The Germans, accustomed to 
long periods of bombardment by way of preparation, ap- 
peared to have been taken by surprise by the fast move- 
ment of masses of steel, moving resistlessly over the 
fortifications and pushing the Germans back with enor- 
mous losses. ‘The operation was in more than one respect 
unprecedented in the history of the war on the Western 
front, inasmuch as it involved, for the first time since the 
battle of the Marne, open fighting which involved the 
element of surprise. At the beginning of the week the 
British commanders were pressing, with reduced speed, 
the movement against Cambrai, one of the important 
strategic centres in the theatre of Northern France. The 
success of British arms was regarded as so important in 
London that the bells were rung to signalize it. 


: * 


THE Entente success on the west front was co-ordinated 
with a marked recovery of the power of resistance by the 
Italian armies, reinforced by British and French troops 
and guns, rapidly shifted to the Italian front. It appeared 
probable at the beginning of the week that the frontal 
attack on the Piave line, elose to Venice, would prove 
ineffective because of the improved morale of the Italian 
troops and the natural strength of their,positions on the 
lower Piave. On the upper Piave, in the mountain 
region, frequent attacks by large enemy forces were re- 
pulsed all through the week. Official despatches from 
Berlin confirmed predictions from Entente sources that 
here, too, the Germans would lose the impetus which 
characterized their earlier operations, and that they would 
in their turn find themselves occupying a defensive 
position before many days. Fears for the fall of Venice, 
which appeared imminent a fortnight earlier, were greatly 
reduced by the marked diminution of the enemy’s striking 
power in this region of the battle-line of the world. 


&* 


WHILE the British were pounding their way toward 
Cambrai, and the Italians were checking the invasion of 
their country, grave events were in progress in Russia. 
So significant were the developments in Petrograd that the 
prediction was made in unofficial quarters in London that 
Russia would soon be regarded as being out of the war for 
the remainder of its duration, unless new developments 
intervened. ‘The new Bolshevik administration last week 
instructed the armies in the field to send delegates for the 
consideration of peace terms. Gen. Doukhonine, the 
Russian commander-in-chief, who refused to promulgate 
the order issued to him by the Lenine administration, was 
deposed from his command, and Krylenko, a naval 
ensign affiliated with the Bolsheviki, was appointed in his 
place. In the mean while, 360,000 troops from the 
Ukraine received orders from the Ukrainian political orga- 


George, to the effect that at no longer fare the effects of 4 

ed furnishi1 ngs. - the the U-boat campaign upon Entente communications. 
Coll ege conducted the | brief Reroubnake service, i the It is worthy of note that the Admiralty list of sinkings “5 
congregation offered the Lord’s- Prayer in unison, and = 
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nization to leave the trenches and setned to theif ae 


At the same time other troops of various races, including 
the true or Great Russian (Velikorussi), began to abandon 
their positions at the front. 


THE attitude of Germany toward the new movement 
for peace in Russia was problematical at the beginning 
of the week. One report from Berlin made it appear that 
the German Government had not sufficient confidence in 
the new régime at Petrograd to enter into negotiations 
with it. On the other hand, the German troops on the 
Russian front showed so marked a tendency to fraternize 
with the Russians that their own reliability was in danger 
of being impaired. Although Lenine, the head of the 
Bolshevik organization at Petrograd, announced definitely 
last week that Russia was not negotiating nor aiming at a 


separate peace, there were surmises in the Entente capitals . 


that preliminary discussion between Germany and the 
Bolsheviki were at hand if not in actual progress at the 
end of last week. Inthe mean while, the internal situation 
in Russia continued chaotic. A. F. Kerensky, the premier 
whom the Lenine-Trotzky faction deposed with the rest of 
the Provisional ministry, appeared no longer to be a 
factor in the political life of Russia. 


»* 


A SIGNIFICANT feature of the political developments 
in Italy was the failure of the Austro-German advance to 
produce internal disorders in that country which would 
result in the paralysis of Italy’s powers of resistance as 
Russia’s powers have been paralyzed. Entente opinion, 
impressed by the disintegration of Russia under defeat, 
had accustomed itself to envisage the possibility of similar 
adverse events in Italy. It was known on the eve of the 
German offensive on the Isonzo that there was some 
discontent among the Italian people, which had found 
expression in local disturbances on a minor scale at 
various points in the kingdom. ‘The German. pressure, 
however, produced results contrary to those which Berlin 
evidently counted upon.. It appears to have smoothed 
over existing dissensions and to have brought about a 
unanimity of sentiment on the single dominant necessity 
of defending the country from invasion. After a month of 
partly successful resistance to an energetic foe, Italy 
has recovered something of the morale which characterized 
its people at their entrance into the war. 


Brevities. 


It is a good rule not to pass judgment on books one 
has not read or on persons one does not know. 


Rodin, the great sculptor, has died in Paris at the age 
of seventy. ‘Those who at first denied that his marbles 
and bronzes were beautiful ended by revising their defini- 
tion of beauty. 


Col. John L. Rice of Springfield, Mass., has sent to 
Washington the field-glasses he used during the Civil 
War. Are there not others who own spy-glasses, binoc- 
ulars, or the like, who will give them to our government 
for war service? 


“Some tasks can wait, but not this one of serving 
twenty-four million men between now and. sprin , 
most critical period of the war,” says John R. Brett 
general secretary of the Y. M.C.A. To sustain morale 
and spirit is not less necessary than to provide munitions 


matician and astronomor; Samuel May, the 


o So keep, Bcc er a part » 
naga them to be brave. To care for them vinhelet 
are well and strong is as aioe ae as to care for 1 
sick and wounded. ahs 


Said a lady to a sletgyreact “You are a minister. ; 
have a case of conscience to present to you. Should 
women knit on Sunday?” Said the clergyman to the — 
lady: “Madam, if your husband broke his leg, would 
God refuse to let zie bones knit on Sunday.” 


. 


Letters to the Editor. 
A Letter to be Read. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In these mighty days when no news is small news, and ~ 
when our morning paper is heavy with the burden of 
history, it would be helpful for all Unitarians to know 
what any Unitarian is doing toward our consuming task 
of rescuing humanity from its threatened subjugation 
to savagery. Not as insignificant but as glorious, let it, 
for example, be set down that in one of our churches— 
All Souls, New York—three families have sent forward 
as volunteers thirteen sons. Five boys from one house- 
hold are in uniform, and four of the five are already i in 
France; four boys of another family are in service; and 
of the four of the third family, three are on active duty, 
and the fourth—to his regret and sorrow—was rejected 
for poor eyesight. ‘Twelve soldiers and sailors, actually in 
the line and on shipboard, from three households in one 
church! 

Let us know things of this sort! Let us know them for 
the consecration of our spirits, and for a reverent and 
noble pride in these young Unitarians who have had the 
insight to see the chief moral issue of modern history, and 
have offered all they have and hope for to a sovereign 
and supreme Cause. 


WiiaM L,. SULLIVAN. 
New York. 


Religious Liberals. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In view of the present Congress of Religious Liberals 
it may be profitable to inquire what the distinguishing $ 
term “liberal” stands for. ‘I offer the following: Liberal, 
as applied to religion, means the open door. ‘Those only 
are entitled to be called religious liberals who are willing 
to forego all claim to exclusive privileges in religion, all 
claim to a monopoly of the means of salvation, all claim to 
a monopoly of truth. 

HERBERT H. Mort. | 

Norton, Mass. 


An Omission. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— a7 — 


I read with much interest the article on Hymns in your 
November 8 number. May I venture to correct a slight 
error, or rather to repair an omission? Dr. §. F. Smith, 
author of ‘ ‘My Country, ’tis of Thee,’ belonged to the — 
Harvard Class of 1829, a somewhat distinguished class, 
containing Oliver Wendell Holmes; James Freeman 
Clarke; William Henry Channing; Prof. rym 


George T. Bigelow, Chief Justice of Massachusett j 
others almost ost famous. 2 4 
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Boston, ‘Mass. 
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_ When led by Thine Almighty Hand 
Our fathers crossed an unknown sea, 
Be tye The first fruits of their promised land 
f. Maw” They gladly gave, O Lord, to Thee. 
- Though toil and sorrow, pain and care, 
Bt Were portion of their pilgrim days, 
Yet clear upon the frosty air 
Rose their triumphant hymns of praise. 


The ocean heard ‘their psalmody; 
The forest trees that until then — 

Had known alone the wild bird’s cry, 
‘ : Or heathen shout of savage men. 
aa How solemnly the echoes stirred, 
What glory on the-still air came, 
q When over surge and sand were heard 
" - Ascriptions to Jehovah’s name! ~ 


The circling years have faded far, 

= Still is that ancient name confest, 

Where the Atlantic beaches are, 
And in the mountains of the West; 
And where the golden sunsets flare, 
P And dip into a distant sea, 
; Do journeying men Thy praise declare, 
rs _. And lift their grateful hearts to Thee. 


God of our Fathers, unto Thee 

Let hymns-of gratitude arise, 
Till the whole land, from sea to sea, 

Shall own Thee glorious, just, and wise, 
a Till Thine Almighty Name be known 
z= Far as Thy bounteous mercies fall, 
j And earth’s remotest clime and zone 
a Shall own Thee Lord and God of all. 


a The Conservations of Nature. 


ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


y A clever woman of my acquaintance declares that if 
: she had the means she would have a house built on a 
: huge swivel pivot, so it could be turned around to get 
all day long the golden beneficence of the sun. Perhaps 
some skilful architect who designs wonders in a genera- 
tion of wonders may be able to carry out this lady’s 
suggestion. In that case we may hope that north win-' 
dows will become obsolete in winter and everybody be 
_made happy by sunbeams which destroy mental and 
moral microbes as well as physical ones. If the sun 
ean work such marvels as it does with everything that 
grows, is it unreasonable to believe that it may have 
hitherto undiscovered properties (which might be called 
ultra-sunshine), which affect the spirits very much as 
its more palpable beams affect the growth of buds and 
seeds? 


pS 


Negative evidence in support of this theory we have 
in the statement of Mr. Peary, that of all the terrors 
of the frozen North none can compare with the sunless- 
ness of the long polar night. 
_ There is also for our faith, which in these days becomes 
anemic, not a little tonic in the remembrance that, in 
_ spite of the perversions which war has made of the gifts 
sor teaver, there are still many whose source is so far 
from the clutch of mankind that their beneficence cannot 
: ec] lied to serve evil ends. Hence is it impos- 
sve that the world has been utterly aban- 
mn demonic devices, while some one is 
a miraculous furnace, over ninety- 
away, for the purpose of warming, 
d comforting the erring children of 
it Sane: igeemmemen that. it was the 
e 7 ie ¥ vor . ; 
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served forever, it was hung high up in the heavens, 
where no one could corner it, so that every one might 
have an equal share in its rays. ‘This celestial hint 
might well furnish a sound argument for the public 
_ ownership of heat and light plants. 

Nor is this the only illustration which Nature gives 
of her spirit of bounteous impartiality. Despite all 
the woe and wreckage associated with. the sea, it will 
always remain, for the entire human race, a vast com- 
munistic bathtub; for the sailor and explorer, a realm 
of perennial enchantment; and for the artist and poet, 


the greatest of all masterpieces for the study of beauty — 


and sublimity. But Nature’s habit of conserving cheer 
does not cease when she leaves her greater for her lesser 
works. Apparently to atone for the withdrawal of 
heat and light, which attends the autumn recessional 
of the sun, what a lavish carnival of warm color does 
she give us in the conserved sunshine that gleams from 


wayside goldenrod, sunflower, pyeweed, mullein-stock, 


aster, gentian, and cardinal flower, waving over the 
blossom-world the last flaming torch of summer. ‘The 
leaves of the forest, also, rune a similar incantation to 
the sun, “Ah, still delay; thou art so fair!’”’ until their 
behest is half answered in the crimson, gold, and 
garnet of maple and oak, which seem to hold a part 
of the warmth and color lost in the waning light of 
summer. 

Exercising the same tender instinct of prescient thcift, 
Nature stores up in myriad fruits, berries, seeds, and 
nuts cheer for the long winter months, when the blos- 
soms are hid from sight, and the songs of the birds are 
still, Month by month through the long summer she 
stores up flavor and fragrance in coffee-beans and nico- 
tina leaves. Deeper and deeper she dyes the cheeks 
of her hardy winter apples, boils down sunshine in the 
kernels of corn, the rind of the jocund pumpkin and 
orange, and duplicates, in the rich hues of grape and 
plum, the rose and purple tints of afterglow. Further 
carrying out in detail the conservation of summer de- 


lights for the bleak days of winter, she cunningly hides 


away in some of her kernels of corn a fairy magic, which, 
in connivance with man, in the simple device of a corn- 
popper can make the hard, odorless kernels suddenly 
blossom into fragrant whiteness. Watching this dainty 
piece of necromancy, or rather leucomancy, one no 
longer finds it difficult to believe that enchanted maidens 
have been restored to their first beautiful forms by the 
touch of a fairy wand. 

In every lump of coal, stick of wood, oil or gas well, 
and above all, in the water-power which supplies electric 
plants, Nature cans up cheer for the long frigid season 
when men must largely live a roof-bound existence. 
Forever keeping her beautiful law of compensation, 
Nature gives back to man, in the various forms of fuel 
she provides, all that she wrests from him by the bite 
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a «Saline intention that there should be no monopoly of =~ 
___ the blessings ministered by the sun. To make its warmth, 
light, and cheer perfectly communistic, and so con- 


. 


and sting of winter. How nicely this problem of equiva- _ 


lents is worked out by Nature one may only roughly 
estimate, but if one could measure the entire amount 
of indoor heat, jointly produced by Nature and man 
in the millions of furnaces, fireplaces, and coal-stoves, 
it would probably fairly well balance the sum total of 
heat individually withdrawn from us during the reign 
of the Snow-king. But here, as elsewhere, the mother 
of enchantment has a myriad of make-weights which 


must be taken into consideration in averaging her ac- | 


counts. In forcing man to piece out the inadequate 
warmth of wintry suns, she might properly credit her 
account with the tuition for x million lessons in wit- 
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sharpening, and practical lessons in observation, dis- 
covery, and invention. ‘The indoor heat, moreover, 
which she allows man, acquires the additional value of 
privacy and controllability. By means of dampers and 
thermostats, men may regulate their home-made heat 
(unless it is argumentative) as the heat of the summer 
sunshine cannot be regulated. For Nature’s com- 
munistic heating-plant, the sun, we have no cosmic 
dampers and switch-keys. But these inventions are 
sure to come, with Nature always whispering into the 
subconscious ear of man. ; 

Nor in our auditing of her credit side in Hooveriza- 
tion may we forget the poetic values which always halo 
her gifts. The cheerful crackle and glow of wood in an 
open fireplace, the odors of the sappy timbers burning, 
and the firelight’s art of framing with subtle witchery 
and charm all the faces of those who sit by the fireside— 
all this enchantment, at poker’s range, is lost when we 
are warmed by that magnificent but fearfully remote 
celestial radiator, so many million miles away. Here 
the arguments against too much communism, any kind 
that is unlike Nature’s, obtrude with convincing force. 

So if we could further audit a page or so of dear old 
Nature’s accounts between herself and man, we might 
find the entries running something like this:— 


THE CHILDREN OF MEN, IN ACCOUNT WITH NATURE. 


Cz. 
By diminished heat of-the sun... 09. spe. ober 40 X 
habitior staying maoors 2 te ete eee ae mee 976 x 
increase of pettiness and gossip, from narrowed 
INGHIZONSIIAS Sts. Pht. te eo aie. See, a 3,120 x 
aisease,.caused: by Dadiair: Ya ance precast: iorre sacle 86,350 x 
doubts concerning the supervision of fallen and 
AXOZEM-SPAITOWS 2 + sols ee Se ieee een 1,420 X 
91,906 x 
Dr. 
To calories of heat, stored for them in coal, wood,’ peat, 
Os PAS, ANGseleCthiCity (5°: a0 .5 ce agus ot see 82 x 
tuition for x lessons in wit-sharpening and material 
forexperiments's.. 95% 5. s+ . St FOF Oh eee 40 X 
private ownership and controllability. ...... 38x 
,development.of wonder? ..c.0., oc -iredacr ale senctgh os 450 X 
stimulation of imagination and poetic fancy... . 770 X 
an increment of roselight on objects of affection . . 80 x 
A artistic effect of open fireplace. .........- 90 x 
psychological value of odors of hurning wood 900 x 
stimulus of industry among the indolent ..... 88,900 x 
PICSSINYS, OF VEHCCY ire. » eciny eh es anise eee 556 x 
91,906 x 


Reauditing this auditing of Nature’s accounts, a 
psychologically-minded friend assures me that Nature 
might claim a large credit item for herself in the sug- 
gestions which she gives mankind on the habit of con- 
servation. Is not habit itself one of her most subtly 
successful methods of conserving the character of in- 
dividuals and nations? 

Making an inventory of the practical results of these 
suggestions of Nature, she would doubtless include not 
only all that man puts by for a physical rainy day, but 
all the wisdom which years of study and thought have 
put by in mental resourcefulness for the intellectual 
and spiritual rainy days that are as sure to come as the 
physical ones. In this inventory would fall all the 
music, painting, sculpture, and literature of the world— 
the canned thoughts, feelings, and aspirations of men 
and women who have followed Nature’s example and 
stored up, as she has, in coal and wood, mental and emo- 
tional light and warmth for future generations. At 
this point one would willingly dodge the obvious parallel 
which thrusts itself forward concerning de-hydrated 
literature; but as no one is obliged to use this kind of 
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literature, sure to find its way to 
oblivion, this 


fair enchantings of summer, even so for the winter of 
age do men and women conserve in character the flavor 
and fragrance of qualities stored up in the summer of 
youth. ' 


“Somewhere in France.” 


The dim range of that phrase is narrowing comfortingly 
now for many a home and heart. “Where do you suppose 
he is?’’ was the question above all others a little time ago ; 
and the map of France as a whole was wistfully scanned. 
But letters have been coming since then. ‘These letters, 
to be sure, have borne not a few signs of the censor’s 
watchcare besides his official scrawl, and they have been 
headed “‘Somewhere in France”’ or perhaps just ‘‘ France.” 
None the less, a story worth telling has been spun and 
woven about those letters,‘and the story is of the narrowing 
of this dim range, the close scanning of a particular portion 
of the map of France. 

In “his” letters, amid a lot of details quite ordi- 
nary, such as any censor would pass, have been certain 
casually interposed remarks—remarks that somehow 
struck the keen-hearted readers at home; and such is 
love’s magic, these remarks were discovered to be cumu- 
lative. 

Thereupon how eagerly they were watched and studied 
as one letter followed another! And lo, it came to pass 
that an account of the favor our boys have won with 
“the shop-keepers in our village because they are better 
paid and spend more freely than other soldiers of the 
allies,’’ ends with the remark that “‘it is chow time now, 
for there goes the express to N.” In the next a de-. 
scription of “the peasant women in our village with their 
wooden shoes and black shawls” naturally enough leads 


-to mention of the “unending rain and mud,” manfully 


disposed of by the added words, ‘‘ But we are used to this 
now, and everything is O. K. with us, though the mud of | 
the M. valley is sure some mud.’’ What censor can 
remember all the letters he reads and put two and two 
together? But the hearts at home can do it; and “Some- 
where in France” is now narrowed to a region having a 
railroad to some town whose name begins with N and 
tunning through a river’s valley whose name begins with _ 
M! It is a pretty puzzle, this searching of the map of | 
France for all the names beginning with N and M, there 
are so many of them! eft 
By and by a letter comes which closes unforbidden talk 
about things “over there’ with this home-turning di- 
gression: “I got a bit hungry for the old pantry last night. 
Say, mother, what was the name, anyhow, of that jelly 
we used to mix with cream cheese and spread on crackers 
at bedtime?” What censor could know how a mother’s 
heart would leap at sight of that! What censor would 
really care how closely her eyes would now scan the 
sections of the map of France circumscribed by N’s and 
M’s—or how, through tear-bright eyes there soon shi 
a joy sweeter than that of a shepherd calling, “ 
found my sheep which was lost!” _ sign lage 
At any rate, there in the narrowed section « 
of France, plainly printed in tiny letter 


th, ley” a 
age” is — but why print its name here, atic ail? 
ou know the name of that jelly folks mix.with cream 
cheese and spread on crackers in American homes you can 
find it for yourself on the map of France—hard by 
_ Verdun, the terrible but glorious. That is where “he’’ 
is! That is the spot into which the dimly vague range of 
“Somewhere in France” has been gathered up. ‘That is 
E now the prayer-shrine of oe! hearts at home.—The 
- Boston Herald. I 
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A Great Pacifist. 


“4 MATHER LAMONT BROWN. 


of 7 iv 
Tolstoy’s doctrine of non-resistance is called “My 
Religion” * in the English translation, and it is con- 
sidered to be in effect a restatement of the fundamentals 
of primitive Christianity. The Tolstoian pacifist also 
_ makes the issue, between military service and its remis- 
sion, one to be argued on a religious basis; but notwith- 
standing all this, Tolstoy’s analysis may be treated as 
primarily ethical, since he emphasizes certain supposed 
_. “lJaws”’ that are said to be universally binding as ethical 
imperatives, for it seems reasonable to say that, while 
religion may include ethics, ethics does not nowadays 
necessarily subsume or presuppose religion. I further 
limit the inquiry by not examining Tolstoy’s premises 
in detail, for, like most laymen, I find the technical 
_ details of Biblical criticism rather obscure, something to 
be left to experts. The Pragmatists would dismiss Tol- 
__ stoy on the ground that his scheme is altogether imprac- 
ticable, but he claims that it is founded in reason, and 
we must conclude that the modern pacifist indorses 
a this, 
_ Those who believe that organized evil must be actively 
opposed may feel that the Russian revolution has seriously 
_ handicapped the Entente Allies, though all good demo- 
9 crats welcome this great new sister Republic. We could 
_ wish that the Bolsheviki ran less to Utopian dreams, and 
more to political sagacity, but we can hardly expect them 
_ to show the sober judgment of the men who controlled 
our American revolution. 
So far as one is able to judge by current reports, there 
_ are many of these extremists in Russia, and their notions 
> See aaity government—what it is, and what its proper 
_ functions—appear to us to be wide of the mark, and even 
dangerous. As one of the greatest of the Russians, Tol- 
qi stoy may be regarded as having been an important factor 
in those pre-revolutionary agitations which are now 
be earing fruit. Though belonging to the nobility he ar- 
a pay espoused the cause of the mujik, and, as we know, 
ried to live like him to some extent. One may venture 
ion some of this great reformer’s doctrines and 
ave much admiration for the man. It might seem 
of place for me to call attention to Tolstoy’s love of 
Sruth, or ite expatiate on his well-known greatness as 


rom his two books “My Religion” and “My Con- 
one may learn that Tolstoy reasoned himself 
“most extreme infidelity and sceptical pessi- 
middle life had become intellectual 
at not ad after he had eet a in vain 


hii osophy, an 


he even retranslated the Greek ‘Testament in his search 
for the truth. ee 

Not only is Tolstoy tremendously in earnest, he is also 
extremely logical as a reasoner, and, although professing 
so little faith in science, he tackles his problem scientifically 
by first proposing to find out what are the facts. But 
Tolstoy had no standing as a man of science, so that 
his book is not a monograph addressed by one expert to 
others; he appeals to men generally as searchers after 
the truth. There are thus two sides to which an intel- 
ligent layman can give attention in the present problem; 
namely, we are first to question the probable validity of 
his conclusions, regarded as scientific inductions or infer- 
ences, from his supposed facts, and next we may examine 
his ethics from the point of view of the intelligent layman 
to whom he appeals. 

Though Tolstoy belongs to the preceding century, it 
is permissible, and in these dark days even necessary, to 
question the wisdom of the past. If this great Russian 
has any vital truth to impart, we want to know what it 
is. On the other hand, if he merely added a new sect to 
a religion already weakened by subdivision, if he teaches 
a doctrine that is subversive, and ethics not in harmony 
with universal human experience, we need to be on our 
guard lest we be led astray by his earnestness and logic. 


II. 


Tolstoy’s hypothesis, or, more precisely, the nucleus of 
it, does not depend on interpretation; he boldly announces 
that the so-called Sermon on the Mount is to be taken 
literally, and thus his scientific problem is to find out 
exactly what was said. What finally, and, as he says, 
“suddenly”’ gave him the key to these passages was this 
one: “It has been said unto you, An eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth: But I say unto you, That ye resist 
not evil.”’ He goes on to say that the veil that had 
hidden the truth fell away, and the truth was revealed 
in all its significance. The words ‘‘suddenly appeared”’ 
to him absolutely new, as if he had never read them 
before; “the centre of gravity of the whole idea lay in 
the words, ‘Resist not evil’’”’ (pages 83, 85). 

This may appear to have been a kind of mystical expe- 
rience, but it happens sometimes that after long brooding 
over a problem the induction or inference may come with 
suddenness—as the now classical instance of Newton and 
the falling apple goes to prove. The nucleus of Darwin's 
hypothesis came thus suddenly, some twenty years before 
he wrote his great treatise. Without rehearsing all the 
steps leading up to it I will here give the supposed sum- 
mary: ‘“You have thought that you were acting in a 
reasonable manner in defending yourself by violence 
against evil... by establishing criminal tribunals, guar- 
dians of the peace, armies; by resisting your enemies; but 
I say unto you: Do no violence; have no share in vio- 
lence; do harm to no one, not even to those that you 
consider your enemies. ... You believe that your laws 
correct evil; as a matter of fact, they only increase it... . 
For thousands of years you have tried that method; now 
try mine, try the reverse’ ’ (page 106). 

On Tolstoy’s hypothesis, and in the light of his pekteacl 
lations and his logical arguments, step by step, it is not 
difficult to suppose that something like the above was 
actually said. Whether it was all said at one time, in 


the form of a code of ethical “laws’’ intended to abrogate 


previously existing laws, is another question. ‘The 
reason for our not accepting all this is, according to 
Tolstoy, that we have certain idols that we try to exempt 


to science, nd art to. furnish some wie 
that should give meaning to life did he turn to the study — 

of primitive Christianity. Readers of these books will 

recall how frankly and vividly all this is set fortb, and that 
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from the Gteedes of errors, ratiotie chit 
ure, science, art, civilization. These, he says, ‘a 
condemned as “‘tohu.” 
of the world have denounced the church and state and 
culture and civilization of their times as sources of man’s 
perdition. 

Since Tolstoy is so sure of his facts, one may venture 
to be technical in a short paragraph. I find that as 
early as the year 1869, thus antedating by many years 
Crowell’s American edition of Tolstoy’s Works, there 
was published in Boston, Mass., by the American 
Unitarian Association, a retranslation of the New Testa- 
ment by the then professor of Hebrew and other Oriental 
languages at Harvard University, George R. Noyes. ‘The 
crucial passage which is said to contain the fundamental 
principle of Christianity, in Tolstoy’s hypothesis, and 
upon which he bases his system of ethics, is thus rendered: 
“But J say unto you, that ye resist not the evil-doer.” I 
find another equally disinterested scholar who translates 
this passage to mean, ‘‘the evil or wicked man who ts doing 
you a wrong’ * (my italics).. These translations were 
made by men who were at least Tolstoy’s equals in schol- 
arship, men who knew nothing about him or his theories, 
and I offer them as evidence. ‘Tolstoy had no standing 
as a scholar, but, since he bases his inductive inference 
on facts for which he claims superior validity, he owed it 
to his readers at least to mention this other rendering. 
If he did not know and allow for it, then his investigations 
lack scientific exactness. 

It is hardly necessary to comment on this other pos- 
sible translation inasmuch as Tolstoy’s hypothesis de- 
mands the abstraction “evil” for his supposed universal 
law, ‘‘Evil-doer is concrete.” 

Next in importance to this supposed universal law, 
“Resist not evil,” is the saying, ‘Judge not.” ‘This is also 
regarded as a universal law which Tolstoy somewhat 
interprets “Take no oaths.’ Under this law all gov- 
ernments are said to be condemned, also all courts of 
law, and all resort to judicial procedure. ‘This he says 
(page 97): “Of course He forbids all men to go to 
law. ... How, then, can a man judge and condemn? ... 
It is clear from the relation of the phrase that in saying 
‘Judge not,’ Christ did actually speak of judicial in- 
stitutions.” Again (page 100), we find: “All discrim- 
ination among men is forbidden, as well as any 
judgment that shall classify persons as good or bad; 
human judgment is declared to be inevitably defective, 
and such judgment is denounced as criminal when it 
condemns for crime.” 

Since our human laws and their enforcement depend 
on governments, Tolstoy’s logic demands their abolition. 
He imagines Christ to have said: “I find your social 
system absurd and wrong. I propose to you another.” 
Tolstoy comments: ‘‘We decide in advance that the 
social order in which we live, and which is abolished by 
these words, is the sacred law of humanity. ... I did not 
consider our social order either wise or sacred; and that 
is why I have understood this command when others have 
not” (page 148). I comment: The impartial layman_at 
once thinks of Ruskin, Carlyle, William Morris, Matthew 
Arnold, and Alfred Russel Wallace, none of whom con- 
sidered our social order “‘either wise or sacred.” 

As showing Tolstoy’s opinion of our social order, here 
is one sentence (page 256): “But it appears that the nat- 
ural and normal state of civilized men is to obey what to 
their own knowledge is decreed by despicable men and 
enforced by policemen armed with pistols—what each 
one, or at least the majority, of these men regards as 

* The translation by Noyes is from Tischendorf’s eighth critical edition of the Greek 


Testament. The second, b: " Morrison, is from Poteadots stereotype edition of 1850. 


Tolstoyjsays (page I oO! th Ls 
Fire Got RG 33). another passage: “I consulted Tieton pi A the most 


He notes that all the true sages — 


much less in any service in behalf of any partionlah sta 
There follows an enumeration of services in support of — 
government which are repudiated, and he then says that 
still less can he take part in any war with other nations, © 
nor can he help others to do this. ‘Tolstoy is thus seen — 
to be a logical and consistent repudiator. He says that 
government is ail wrong, whereas the olstoian anti- 
war pacificist says in effect that government is good and 
necessary, but that it has no right to expect him to sup-— 
port or defend it if it goes to war. 


order. Reason itself is a kind of order, and the reason - 


he cannot expect the millennium, or the end of the» 
which was expected by primitive Christianity; he 
believe in short cuts to a promised golden age. It 
taken thousands of years ie gain what we have 


years ‘to leaven the hile! mass of mankind 
for decency and fair play, i mcs nge 


Tolstoy ‘hat: ‘aie, ee is 


Probably there are few reasonable, disinterested lay- 


men—outside Germany and her allies—but would say 
that war is a monstrous evil to be declared only when all 
other measures have failed. The pacifist can hardly 
hope to pose as a superior person simply because he hates 
war. ‘Tolstoy is easily the greatest of the pacifists, yet 
even he is not quite fair to the soldier, as the following 
shows. He says (page 225): “But let the first worthless 
man in epaulets, a man fitted only to kill his fellows, take 
it into his head to say: ‘Take, not your cross, but your 
knapsack and gun, and march to all sorts of suffering and 
certain death.’ And all set forth. . . 
herd of cattle to the slaughter-house, not knowing where, | 
—and yet these are not cattle, they are men. 


. They go, like a 


These too brief quotations serve to indicate the scope 


of Tolstoy’s noteworthy inferences. Inasmuch as he was 
not a man of science, perhaps we have no right to say 
that he ought to have emulated Darwin’s fairness, cau- 
tiousness, and persuasiveness in building up his theory. 
But the layman has a right to say that in some of these 
citations there is something like a dogmatic tone and a 
tendency to overstatement; and though my own opinion 
can have no weight, I venture to say that there are not 
facts enough in Tolstoy’s analysis, nor are what he 
gives valid enough, to warrant such revolutionaty in- 
ferences. 


We may suppose that science would say, in the first — 


place, that the pessimism or nihilism from which Tolstoy 
starts is not an evidence of superior insight or reason- 
ableness, but rather betokens an abnormal mental con- 
dition. Furthermore, science might say, even granting for 
a moment that government is an evil (though a necessary 
one), what reason have we to conclude that society would 
be any better off if all governments were abolished? 
What civilization can you point to that is better than 
ours, that has abolished government as a first step? You 
say that certain results would inevitably follow the adop- 
tion of non-resistance, but you give no evidence to sub- 
stantiate this assertion. Science, before it pretends to | 
predict the future, has first of all to observe and study, 
and sift and relate together, what has been. Even grant- 
ing what you claim, we could not, as scientists, grant any 
superior authority to this saying which you calla “law”; - 
we could not consider it a safe basis from which to predict 4am 
the future safety of our civilization. 


.- 


Science has arisen out of a quite reasonable demand for 


To rest in a conclusion like 
mere 
pie 
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The Billy Sunday Cen in New" Yorks 


‘The first test of the real results of the three-month 
‘revival campaign conducted in New York City by 
Rev. William A. (Billy) Sunday has lately been com- 
pleted. According to that test, the campaign was not 

~ the success that it appeared to be. ‘The evangelist spoke 
to great crowds in his tabernacle day after day. The 
free-will offering, which he turned over to philanthropic 

and religious purposes, was imposing. ‘The number of 

his “trail-hitters”” was legion. But systematic inquiries 

among the “‘trail-hitters,’’ reported by George McAdam 
in the New York Times Magazine, indicate that the 
campaign did not accomplish what its backers at first 
claimed for it. 

__ Sunday’s campaign was organized and maintained for 
the purpose of bringing about a religious awakening. 
The magnitude of this awakening can only be gauged 
by the number and quality of those who made public 
confession of their faith. Sunday himself accepted this 
as the test. ‘The invitation to “hit the trail’? was the 

_. spiritual climax of every service. Certain men were 

_ appointed to keep tally of those who accepted the in- 
vitation. Every person who “hit the trail” was asked 
to put on a card, under the inscription, “I now accept 
Jesus Christ as my personal Saviour,” his name and 
address, also the church and minister preferred, if any. 


After the campaign was over and Sunday had departed, _ 


___ these cards were sorted and distributed in packets to 
the ministers named, or, if no minister was named, then 
to the minister whose church was most convenient to 

_ the given address. This was for “follow-up” work 
and for the purpose of giving permanence to the cam- 

- paigt. 

The first church in New York to complete this “follow- 
up” work was the one nearest the Sunday tabernacle— 
Fort Washington Presbyterian Church, of which Rev. 
Dr. Daniel Hoffman Martin is minister. Dr. Martin 
_ has made an effort to see, or have seen, all card-signers 
in his district. He has had the assistance of Dr. John 
_ §. Allen, formerly of the Marble Collegiate Church in 
_ New York. Dr. Allen is recognized as an expert in 
church work, and he undertook to systematize the re- 
sults of “follow-up”? work in connection with 273 cases. 
_ He claims that the district he covered is “thoroughly 

typical” of New York as a whole, and he is quoted in 
the Times as saying :— 

“Of the 273 cards that I investigated, 20 signers were 
out, though in each instance I called two or three 
_ times, or they had moved away and left no address. As 
we do not know what their attitude is, this 20 should be 
eliminated se our calculations, reducing our basic 
figure to 25 

SOE this: 253 I found that 174, or more than 68 per 

., were church members, regularly attending relig- 

service. Many of these people said that they had 

| the Tabernacle services, but of course they could 

n > considered as ‘results’ of the Sunday campaign. 

“The next largest numerical division of the card- 

ts I investigated is represented by those who were 
am address given, or who had obviously 
titious address. ‘There were 19 ‘not known’ 
oecasené effort in each instance, inquiring 
janitor, and tenants), and 12 who 
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fictitious addresses. One of these 
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: do not exist. ‘This class of card- — 


ener, therefore, represents over 12 per cent. of the 
— tota 


_ “T found 8 who were connected with Sunday-schools 
and attending regularly. 


“T have now accounted for more than 84 per cent. of. 


the card-signers that I ‘followed up,’ and it is not until 


-now that I come to the actual results of the Sunday 


campaign. 

“There were eleven who were church-members, but 
who, because they had moved away from their home 
town or for some other reason, had fallen off in church 
attendance. All of these promised to send for their 
letters and to become active church-members in the fall. 
These eleven cannot be considered as ‘converts,’ but it 
was the Sunday campaign that gave us their names 
and that enabled us to bring them back into the church. 

“There were twelve who were non-church-members, 
but who had attended church services more or less fre- 
quently. Three of these gave definite promises to join 
the church. The remaining nine shaded in their atti- 
tude from the woman who said, ‘I believe every one 
should have a church connection—lI'll talk to my hus- 
band about it,’ to the woman who said: ‘I never signed 
a card at the Billy Sunday meetings. I must have been 
impersonated.’ 

“But of people who had never been to church, who 
had never felt any religious influence, there were just 
seventeen, or not quite 7 per cent. of the total. Of these, 
four promised to join the church, six promised to come 
to ‘some service,’ four were non-committal, and of the 
three remaining, one said, ‘I signed the card simply as 
a courtesy to Billy Sunday,’ another, ‘I didn’t know 


the object of signing the card,’ and the last, ‘I am not a~ 


church member and have no wish to become one.’ 

“In my entire work I did not come across a single case 
of a person leading, or who had been leading, a vicious 
life. No woman told me of a husband or son who was 
leading such a life. If Billy Sunday succeeded in reach- 
ing and awakening to a ‘new life’ any of the ‘booze 
fighters,’ gamblers, and other bad characters that he 


so often exhorted, they signed no card that passed through 


my hands.’”—From Current Opinion. 


Spiritual Life. 


There is nothing so great as to be capable of happiness, 
to pluck it out.of every moment and whatever happens.— 
Anne Gilchrist. 

»* 


It is a selfish religion that grows querulous at its own _ 


coldness, and cannot stir the will till it attains a rapture. 
Our sole business is to abide and serve, to keep our 


assigned place and grow.—/James Martineau. 


* 


Whoever would strike effective strokes for truth and 
ideas must be afoot often and early to impart the stuff 
of things into his thoughts: we must take the seasons 
into us if we will live in earnest and take life with the 
zest that life is —Thoreau. 

wo 


There is a compelling power in man that gives him no 


real happiness, no peace, no satisfaction, unless he is’ 


living up to his highest. Anything less tharl this breeds 
dissatisfaction. In other words, he must progress, must 
grow, must aspire, look onward and upward, if he would 
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preserve himself from a tedious flatness. No mat 
how high he may climb, other heights will still tower abo 
him, unfulfilled ideals will ever beckon him on —William 


D. Little. 
* 


It is said there is no thought that is good in the 
mind but soon looks good in the face. Heart qualities 


are artists that work, indeed, behind the screen, yet at - 


last they strike through the canvas and become manifest. 
Newell Dwight Hillis. : 


The Church—the Nation’s First Line of Defence. 


SAMUEL B. NOBBS. 


A trip of four thousand miles through the Southern 
States, covering the period during which the Liberty bonds 
and the Y. M. C. A. funds were raised, was illuminating 
in several respects, and one in particular. That one was 
that the churches were looked to as the means of approach 
to the hearts and consciences of the people beyond all 
other means, though every avenue by which to reach the 
public was fully tried. 

While the majority of our countrymen are not in the 
churches in any formal way, it is not too much to say that 
the churches are yet the nourishers of the nation’s soul, 
and the guides of its conscience; this in spite of the 
important forces which are now affecting the faith and 
ethics of increasing numbers of people. It was the con- 
scientious assent of the churches which sustained the 
Government in its momentous decision to enter the war. 
It was through the churches that the successive appeals 
were made to the people to buy bonds, conserve food, 
subscribe to the Red Cross and to the Y. M. C. A. funds. 
It will be the task of the churches, even more, I think, 
than the press, to keep alive that quick and devoted spirit 
of patriotism without which the war will be lost to the 
Allies, and freedom as we know it lost to the world. It 
would be worth several army corps now in the nation’s 
defence if all the churches could be packed with people, 
and all be inspired with the ideals of right for which our 
nation is now standing. 

The special significance of our liberal principles cannot 
be comprehended by even our own nominal adherents, or 
there would be a great story to tell of their part in the work 
of this great day. Do our people really sense the social 
and political implications of our liberal faith? I am sure 
they do not, or the things now to“be seen would vanish 
before the throngs who would pack our churches, and the 
cause, which really in a spiritual sense is the rock founda- 
tion on which economic and political freedom can alone 


securely rest, would not be served in the present fashion. 


Many people identify Unitarianism with a set of theo- 
logical denials. If that were all, one might believe from 
the testimony of fellow-travellers all over the South, and 
undoubtedly all over America, that Unitarianism was 
coming to be the prevailing mode of thought; but that 
is the very least thing for which a liberal church should 
stand. 

Here is our world torn to pieces over the question of 
the forms of organic society. ‘The old forms proceeded 
from a belief in God as King, Lord of lords, Absolute 
Sovereign of the Unquestioned Will; and from that 
concept earthly organizations grew up with vice-gods, 
kings and priests by divine right, ruling over kingdoms and 
provinces temporal and spiritual. 

‘The liberal, however, conceives of God in terms of 
Divine Immanence. God is in humanity. In a deeper 
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Christian doctrine of | 
never yet been organized. When it is, as may 

this war ends, we shall have the world one family; and — 
the Germans will be in it too, once they cease their wicked 
ambition to master and exterminate all other breeds of 
men. War is the ultimate horror. ‘Those of us whose 
sons have gone or are going into the hell of it are only 
thanking God for sons to give, that this fearful nightmare ~ 
of threat of war be ended once for all; that their sons at 
least may be free to walk in the face of day about noble 
business without the fear of the call to arms again. 

Who among all the sons of men have emphasized the 
belief in God’s Fatherland and universal human brother- 
hood as have the spiritual sons of Channing, and Hale, 
and Julia Ward Howe! ‘That is the very hope of our 
soul-vexed world of to-morrow. On that good to-morrow 
we must not hear of national aspirations for territory, or 
dynastic ambitions, or class and mass struggles. We 
must instead for the first time in man’s history begin to 
lay out this world of our habitation as the widespread 
homestead of all the brother races of man. tS 

Why for this splendid cause should we not serve and > 
give in nobler fashion than any other men are doing, 
until by our devotion to the cause of all of us we have 
won our brothers of every creed and no creed at all to 
acceptance of freedom to think, to believe, to love God 
and man as one can, and to make that principle dynamic 
in all human organization? Unitarians do not feel the 
significance of their cause or they would more strongly 
advance it, and that without waiting or depending upon 
any other initiative than their own consecrated love. 

This is the supreme day for the liberal faith. The 
world needs it, must have it. Will Unitarians everywhere 
re-dedicate themselves to meet the need? 


The Abundant Life. 


Phillips Brooks, as he used to stand by the great pillar 
in Trinity Church, Boston, pouring out a torrent of 
eloquence, was wont to say that, no matter what text 
he took, he had always one theme for his sermon—‘ The 
Abundant Life.” Of course, like the perfect preacher 
that he was, he varied his message, but he fulfilled in his 
ministry the ideal of Amiel when he said that to be relig- 
ious is “to personify and embody the eternal.” He 
was a symbolic figure, and his life was a perpetual dis- 
closure of a beautiful soul, as every life must be if it is to 
have epic worth and power. 

One day in New York he took for his text the words, 
“Watch therefore; for ye know neither the day nor the 
hour wherein the Son of man cometh.” Everybody 
expected a sermon on death or the end of the world. 
Instead, the title of his sermon was ‘‘The Inexhaustible 
Interest: of Life’! With every variety of emphasis and 
appeal he showed that life without uncertainty, expect- 
ancy, and unpredictable surprise would be deadly dull, __ 
flat, stale, and unprofitable. Watch therefore; liveina 
spirit of eager aspiration, for no one knows what a day 
will bring forth. It was so again when he talked of the __ 
scene of Jesus walking on the water, and Peter said: 
“Lord, if it be thou, bid me come unto thee on the water. _ 
And he said, Come.’’ The sermon had to do with the _ 
great adventure of life. ‘To him the strenuous life w 
spiritual experience, and the religious life was a nor 
human life, full-orbed, radiant, and aglow with zest a1 
glee. His own life lighted up like an altar lamp ~ 
meaning of his words. Whether in the careless 


throne in the pulpit, he lived the abund ant 


~~ 


on,” but always the ‘word. 


: religi 
ead, for Gs him “ “religion and life are one thing, 
or 1either is anything.” If one were asked to sum up 
his gospel in one word, that word would be “life.” Here 
lies the deep difference between Jesus and Buddha, to 
whom life was an ill, if not an evil, and whose ultimate 
beatitude was the hope of extinction. But Jesus came 
_. not to denude life and strip it bare of beauty, but to 
make it rich and deep, not only radiant but radiating. 
Truly the very fact that he spoke thus of life shows that 
life must be good, for if ever any one had a right to be a 
pessimist it was he. Baffled on every hand, despised and 
_ rejected of men, without money, without home, beset 
4 by the trickery of his foes and the treachery of friends, 
: and always upon his sunniest hour a shadow of the Fie 
none the less he taught the glory of life. 
e Consider what is involved in being abundantly Blige, 
Ruskin said that the outstanding, ennobling difference 


. 


between one man and another, and the test whereby we_ 


may know who is alive and who only half-alive, is simply 
this—that one man feels more than the other. We are 
Bie human only in so far as we are sensitive, responsive. 
Indifference, lack of sympathy, vulgarity are so many 
forms of death. ‘The root distinction between a gentle- 
man and a clown or a churl is not a matter of rank, or 
wealth, or learning. It lies in the fact that a gentleman 
feels a stain like a wound, and the churl is callous and 
does not care. The poet who said that Jesus was the 
first true gentleman that ever breathed was true to the 
facts of his nature, and his capacity alike for indignation 
and compassion. Fineness of feeling exposes one both 
d to sorrow and joy, but one cannot have one without the 
a other. It is in the blunt hand, the cold heart, the stolid 
habit, that men become dead of soul. Jesus came to 
_ quicken our pulses, to pour a new tide of pity into our 
hearts, to make men more intensely and vividly alive. 
Along this path we arrive at the true meaning of the 
eternal life. Immortality is one thing; eternal life is 
another. Christ did not come that we might have the 
___ gift of immortality. -We have it whether we will or no, 
doomed to it, burdened by it, unable to escape it. No, 
Christ saw that men do not live, but only exist, measuring 
life by duration, not by depth and glow and color. With 
him the question was not how long a man may live, but 
_. how much he lives. Some one has used this illustration: 
When a river is low and shallow in the summer-time, we 
see the rocks that rise in its bed. They obstruct the 
i stream, and make it fret as it journeys to the sea. But 
__ when the river is in flood, the rocks are covered and for- 
gotten in the silence of a mighty sweep of happy waters 
moving in majesty. Measured by miles, the river is no 
Measured by depth, how different 


on oe 


_ longer than before. 
patie)... 

"Such is the abundant life—rich, sparkling, overflowing, 
unending! For one who lives this life eternity is now, 
heaven is here, and death is only a cloud-shadow wander- 
across our human valley. There is no break in it. 
It is continuous, not something we are to get when we 
die, but something that never dies. Length of days 
most not signify. Depth of life is what counts, radiance 

faith, richness of love, and the fellowship with him who 
ns us from the tyranny of time. O Eternal Life, 

; abundantly lest we die without ever having 
1 teach us so to fill our days with the spirit of 
we might have life that we may live 
ithfully, fruitfully, fearlessly in the fellow- 
Tc ‘shall endless be.—Keo. ee Fort 
ae say Ww j 5 . 
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bah vi gil at Arms. : 


I was first of all the kings who drew 
The Knighthood-errant of this realm and all 
ree The realms together under me, their Head, 
In that fair Order of my Table Round, 
A glorious company, the flower of men, 
To serve as model for the mighty world, 
And be the fair beginning of a time. 

I made them lay their hands in mine and swear 

To reverence the King, as if he were 
Their conscience, and their conscience as their King, 

To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 

To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 

To honor his own word as if his God’s, 

To lead sweet lives in perfect chastity, 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of noble deeds, 

Until they won her; for indeed I knew 

Of no more subtle mastery under heaven 

Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 

Not only to keep down the base in man, 
But teach high thought, and amiable words 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man. 

: —From “‘Idylls of the King,” by Tennyson. 


It was thought appropriate that a man should pass the 
eve of his knighthood “bestowing himself in orisons and 
prayers.” A knight should be a good knight, ‘‘a noble 
and gentle knight”—one dedicated to service and 
jealous of honor. Similarly a nation about to arm itself 
should confess its sins and renew allegiance to its ideals. 
It will not do to substitute for a code so exacting as that 
of chivalry, or a cause so clear as that of the crusades, 
a mere indeterminate vow of patriotism. In par- 
ticular, how shall we be as strong as the hazard of war 
requires with the least prejudice to our pursuit of peace 
and our constructive humane ends? . 

He who takes up arms must enter the service of peace. 
This is not a mere paradox, or the echo of a prevailing 
sentiment, but honest downright morals. Universalism 
must take precedence of nationalism on the same ground 
that entitles nationalism to precedence of individualism. 
Nationalism is a higher principle of action than indi- 
vidualism, by all the other individuals of whom it takes 
account. A nation is not a mystical entity, other than 
you and me, but it is more than you and me inasmuch as 
it is both and much more besides. Similarly, humanity 
is more than nationality, not because it is different 
but because it is bigger and more permanent. No man, 
least of all a soldier, can ignore any of the effects of his 
conduct. He must promise himself that his conduct 
shall, in the final reckoning, be helpful rather than hurtful. 
He must have imagination and intelligence enough to 
judge his action by its effect across the boundaries of his 
nation and of his time. If he be thus enlightened he will 
then justify himself only when his action, though in its 
first incidence it be destructive, is in its full effect a saving 
and a multiplication of life-—Ralph Barton Perry. 


PRAYER. 


O Lord our God, accept, we pray Thee, the renewed 
consecration of the people.of this nation. At Thine altar 
we bow. 
Quicken our ideals into new life and give us courage for 
contest. . Deliver us from discord within, and defend ts on 
sea and land as we go forth to contend for justice. Defend 
our liberties and uphold our free institutions. 
nation as an instrument in Thy hand to bring liberty to 
the people of all nations. Amen. ; 
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We lay before Thee our armor and our sword. 
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Literature. 

Tae Srory oF Princeton. By Edwin 
M. Norris. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2—Harvard, Dartmouth, and Wellesley 
have each been honored with a book in this 
attractive series. Mr. Norris’s aim has been 
not only to give the facts and incidents that 
belong to an historical sketch, but also to 
preserve some of the characteristic traditions 
and anecdotes that are the rightful heritage 
of an institution of learning almost two 
hundred years old. The college was founded 
in 1746, and it is a curious fact that the origin 
of the name, town, and university still 


‘remains quite unknown. Like Harvard, it 


benefited in the early days by legislature- 
authorized lotteries. It was foremost in 
opposition to the oppressive measures forced 
on the colonies by George III. and his Parlia- 
ment, and the two handsome plane-trees 
planted to commemorate the repeal of the 
Stamp Act still stand as memorials of Prince- 
ton spirit. The college had a large share in 
the war for independence. It was on her 
soil that the battle was fought which proved 
the turning-point of the Revolution. Old 
Nassau Hall was for a time the national 
capitol, here was the first authentic news of 
the signing of the peace treaty announced, 
and here Washington received the thanks of 
the people. Not one of the colleges, Ex- 
President Taft has said, has been more 
closely connected with the events that marked 
the foundation and growth of the nation. 
This record of public spirit and service has 
been well maintained. It had lean years, 
it is true, before the great awakening and 
development of the college under President 
McCosh, but these could by no means be 
spared from its history and they furnish 
some of the most exciting scenes and inter- 
esting episodes that belong naturally to 
cherished Princeton traditions. That Prince- 
ton furnished the nation with its present 
leader is a crowning achievement. President 
Wilson was inaugurated just one hundred 
years to a day from the inauguration of that 
other Princeton graduate, James Madison 
of the Class of 1771. The capital drawings 
of Lester Hornby are a desirable addition 
to the book. 


THe Litt.e THEATRE IN THE UNITED 
States. By Constance D’Arcy MacKay. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2 net.— 
The Little Theatre movement in the United 
States has been an extraordinary success in 
spite of the obvious difficulties inseparable 
from the task of finding the right people, the 
right conditions, and the right audience to 
make such an undertaking as the launching 
of a ‘‘theatre of the future” promising. Out 
of fifty-five that have started, four only have 
failed. ‘That in Denver failed for lack of a 
literary public; the Princess Players tried 
to give the public what their director thought 
the public wanted, and he was mistaken; the 
Nine O’Clock theatre in New York never 
reached its first public performance, because 
it could adapt itself to neither the building 
nor the fire laws; the Toy Theatre in Boston 
failed because its workers did not take -it 
seriously. Over fifty such theatres then have 
succeeded, and to describe them, their con- 
tributions, and achievements is the purpose 
of the book. As one reads one understands 
better how this movement is called ‘‘one of 
the newest, freest, most potent and demo- 


es ‘in Pte net Fhe use 


stage,” Manat the: book will certainly encour: 
the movement, because it shows how readily | 


results follow from simple conditions, and 
how even the rural playhouse, sheltered in a 
big barn, may fulfil its aims with immense 
benefit to the community. 


THE SPELL oF Cutna. By Archie Bell. 
Boston: The Page Co. $2.70—The number 
of travellers in China increased rapidly in the 
last few years before the war and many may 
read this book with the intention to profit by 
its suggestions in a similar trip later. There 
is no doubt that it would be helpful as well 
as interesting, but at present most of us are 
obliged to take our pleasure travel through 
books. ‘This is the tourist’s China, and Mr. 
Bell guides us through the leading cities, 
introducing us now and then to experiences 
not often offered to the casual visitor, such 
as glimpses behind the scenes in a Chinese 
theatre or talks with the servants of ‘‘the 
old Buddha.” The combination of the 
ancient and modern in this strange country 
is an ever-present feature that strikes the 
observant traveller, and Mr. Bell brings 
this contrast out in many ways. ‘The inter- 


esting illustrations include eight plates in 


full color and many duogravures from 
photographs. The book is handsomely 
bound and boxed, as are the many others 
of this popular series, plainly suggestive 
of Christmas. 


Mrs. Humpury Warp. By Stephen 
Gwynne. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
60 cents.—The Writers of the Day Series gives 
critical estimates of the work of famous 
living writers, written by fellow-craftsmen 
of a younger generation. Mr. Gwynne’s 
study of Mrs. Ward is coolly analytic, ex- 
pressing probably the opinions commonly 
held by those who could not thus search out 
the reasons back of them. If it seems to any 
one that he has not given her sufficient credit 
for her power of putting thought on difficult 
or half-understood points into rememberable 
and clearly illustrated form, it is an easy 
answer to say that he could not do everything 
within the limits of so small a book as this. 
Yet Mrs. Ward did much as a helper of those 
who seek clear thought when she wrote 
certain pages in her earlier novels, notably 
perhaps in David Grieve, that may outlive 
whole books by better novelists, judged 
simply as such. The chapters on the suc- 
cessive books will be found interesting, 
especially by those who have been able to 
maintain this early interest in Mrs. Ward’s 
writings. 


TALES OF THE PerstAN GEN. Retold 
by Frances Jenkins Olcott. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $2.—The Arabian 
Nights tales have been usually the only 
source from which children could come to 
the charm and mystery of Oriental atmos- 
phere and setting. The compiler of these 
has gone for her material to the Tales of the 
Genii, which was one of the half-score of 
books that kept alive David Copperfield’s 


fancy and his hope of something better to | 


come in life than the pressing realities of 
the Murdstone régime. Her other main 


sources have been the tales to be found in} 


caintes of Oriental detail 

speech. Willy Pogany is the “illu ato 
and his four full-page pictures, done in deli 
cate colors, are marvels of Eastern sugges- 


tion, iy ree 


Syny1a ARDEN Dxcipes. By Margaret 
R. Piper. Boston: The Page Company. 
$1.35 net.—After a girl has received her 
college degree, what comes next, a Cause, 
a Career, or a Concomitant Problem? ‘That 
is the situation which life: has brought to 
the bunch of girls in whom readers of the 
Sylvia Series are all interested; and this 
book is the answer, an answer not so simple 
as the plain statement of alternatives might 
suggest. Essentially this is a love story; 
and in it friends play at cross-purposes occa- 
sionally, danger signals may be heeded or 
not, according to the character of the partici- 
pants, and romance has its rightful place. 
Sylvia is a charming modern girl, and the 
story of her decision is a happy climax to 
the three volumes that have preceded this 
one. The Series is copyrighted under the 
name ‘‘ The Cheerful Book.” 


THE Goop Crow’s Happy Suop. By 
Patten Beard. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
$1.35.—Children always like something in- 
teresting to do or make better than any toy 
bought complete in the toyshop. Blocks 
for building, trains with complicated switches 
and combinations, something to be changed 
and developed,—that is what children like. 
Patten Beard has done much to encourage 
ingenuity of construction among children, 
and the Delineator, the Youth’s Companion, 
and other magazines have helped to spread — 
the ideas. In this volume the uncounted 
resources of wall-paper are set alluringly 
‘before small children, with the result that 
a book of discarded wall-paper designs be- ~ 
comes a treasure-house. The suggestions 
and instructions are woven into a clever 
little story. r 


Tae Gorp Cacoe. By James Willard 
Schulz. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.25.—Mr. Schulz is himself an Indian by 
adoption as well as one of the few living 
men who has ever hunted buffalo under the 
old conditions. He may be depended on to 
tell Indian and buffalo stories, therefore, 
with full knowledge of his subject and 
certainty in the handling of his material. 
This is the story of a quest, a search for treas- 
ure, which although it resulted differently 
from what was hoped in the beginning did 
not fail of results, and incidentally included ~ 
adventures worth relating. The hero of 
The Quest of the Fish-Dog Skin tells this story 


from the pales descriptions of the ‘life, 
exciting. ; 


Sherwin Bailey. 
Press. $1.—Miss Bailey is one of ot 
story-tellers for small children, 
name is sufficient recommenda 
book. Many of these’ are oe 
happened: when grand 

e little, and 1 


English translation by W. A. Clouston and | varie 


also, with not less spirit than was evident 


s 


~ 


+ 


admirably adapted for bedtime reading. 


i 


_ 


a the hat,—these 


many ‘have an originality and 
Speabered ‘that children will | thoroughly 
enjoy. The stories are all short, and thus 


- 


- FLowErR Lore anp LEGEND. By Kath- 
arine M. Beals. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.25 net. The purpose of this book 
is made plain by its title, but it is a surprise 
to find so many.charming and_ interesting 
stories about so many different flowers. At 
least thirty-four flowers have each a chapter 
in which is brought together information 
and anecdotes, historical or other, folk 
stories from many countries, and curious old 
legends. The book takes immediate place 
as an available book of easy reference. 


Miscellaneous. 


Ernest W. Chase, 514 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, issues a series of attractive Christmas 
ecards designed by Mrs. Emily Selinger, the 
well-known flower painter and poet. 


The Harvard Theological Review for the 
current quarter has four articles: ‘‘Zionism,”’ 
~ by Kemper Fullerton; “American, English, 
and Dutch Theological Education,” by 
Kirsopp Lake; ‘Professor C. C. Torrey on 
the Acts,” by F. J. Foakes-Jackson; and 
“The Anonymous Hymns of Samuel Long- 
fellow,”’ by Henry Wilder Foote. There are 


Letters from an American girl serving with 
the rank of Lieutenant in a French Army Hos- 
pital at the front. > 


Price 50 Cents 


Edith Cavell Nurse 


BOULOGNE—THE SOMME 1916=17 


With an Account of the Imprisonment, Trial 
and Death of Edith Cavell 


“A shameful story of German deception prac- 
tised on the American Legation and our repre- 
sentative Brand Whitlock. Miss Cavell’s last 
hours were spent with her English chaplain, 
whom the German Government had refused to 
let her see until shortly before she was shot. 
The last words she said to him will become as 
immortal as Mme. Roland’s. They were: 
‘Standing as I do in view of God and eternity, 
s lenitg that patriotism is not enough. I must 
have no hatred or bitterness towards any one.” 
-—Christian Register. 


In the courageous, self-forgetful truth= 
2 Joving life of Edith Cavell we meet, with 
an extraordinary sense of intimacy, a 
_ woman so beautiful of soul that I want 
_ every teacher i in the land and every child 
in school to hear the story of her sacri- 
yyman Cabot. 


be given to the committee for the 
Bit Cavell Nurse in France. 


|PAUL ELDER & COMPANY, Publishers 


~ re, ‘Principal Selbie, her Cuthbert, a 
_ | Nicol Macnicol, C. F. Thwing, Bishop Ham-_ ‘ 


Pres Bales rournal for October comes 
a hand with twelve articles, only five of 
which are given up to war topics. Theoloay, 1 § 
Modernism, T elepathy, and the three learned 
faculties of law, theology, and medicine are 
subjects treated. The writers are Dr. Jacks, 


ilton Baynes, Percy Gardner, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, and Dr. J. H. Skrine. Thirty pages 
are given up to Discussions and Reviews. 


Lectures by Dr. Sunderland 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland, D.D., is prepared to 
speak before Churches, Men’s Clubs and 


IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT BOOK 


STARR KING IN CALIFORNIA 


By WILLIAM DAY SIMONDS 


“Like Edward Everett Hale’s ‘Man Without a Country,’ 
this book ought to perform a mission in nerving our youth 
to courage and devotion, and strengthening us all in faith- 
ful endurance and sacrifice.” —The Christian Register. 

“Tn many years no finer piece of Western Biography has 
been done than ‘Starr King in California.’’’—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


Beautifully Printed, Handsomely Bound, 
Illustrated. Price $1.25 rr. 


- World Brotherhood. 

. The Great Religions of Mankind. 

. The Great Sacred Books of Mankind. 

. The Bible as a World Book. | 

. The Present and Future of China. Will the Republic 

Endure? 

. The Civilization of Japan. 

. Political India. Will British Rule Endure? 

. Religious India. Will India become Christian? 

. The Brahmo Somaj and the Arya Somaj, the Remark- 

able Religious Reform Movements of ndia. 

. Liberal Religion in the Orient. Personal Observations 
and Experiences in Japan, China, India, Ceylon and 
the Philippines. 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore (with whom Dr. Sunderland 
has long had personal acquaintance). 


Address 423 West 120th Street, 
New York City. 


Mth there a Japanese Peril? 


COTA UPONHH 


ol 
° 


239 Grant Avenue, SAN FRANCISCO 


Has your CHURCH, SUNDAY-SCHOOL, and CLUB procured our very attractive 


ROLL OF HONOR 


for recording the names of the men in the service? Printed in three colors on Japanese 
vellum, with space for thirty names and branches of service. 


50c. net, 58c. by mail. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION .- 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY 


EDITH LANG 


A most attractive little play with suitable carols for use at the Christmas Tree Festival. 
Length of entire performance, including distribution of gifts, approximately one hour and one-half. 


Price 15c. net; by mail, 16c. 
THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


FOR MEN IN THE SERVICE 
THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE 


BY 
ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE 


This volume needs no introduction. Now in its thirteenth edition, it has merited its popu- 
larity. The publishers have just had a special pocket-size edition bound in khaki cloth with 
semi-flexible covers, and when intended for men in the service will be sold at this greatly reduced 
price. , : : 

75c. net, or 83c. postpaid to any post-office in United States, England, or France. 


When ordering above specify khaki edition. 
THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass, 


WE BELIEVE 
BY 


Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D. 
90c. net 


119 pp. 98c. by mail 


A compilation of stirring sermons on the five cardinal principles of the Unitarian faith. Every 
page rings with hope, with comfort, and with truth. Printed and bound in pocket-size edition. 
The CHRISTIAN REGISTER says: We carnesily commend it to all people, especially our own people 
and to teachers of our youth, as sane, clear, satisfying, and sufficiently scholarly in definition to stick 
in the mind. 

THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street 


‘ 


Boston, Mass. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register, 
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Women’s Alliances on the following subjects: 


_ town to get more, Joseph begged, 


The Dome. 
What Pussy Said. 


Bessie with her kitten 
Sitting on her knee: 

“Pussy, dear, now won’t you 
Try to talk with me? 


Now I'll ask a question. 
Answer, Pussy, do! 
Who’s the one you love best?”’ 
Pussy said, ‘“M-you!” 
—St. Nicholas, 


Skipjack. 


ROSE BROOKS. 


Joseph opened his eyes and stared be- 
wildered at the white cloth tent roof over 
his head. Where was he, and what smelled 
so sweet right under his head? 

Then his eyes shone happily. Why, of 
course!—camping out,—camping out at /ast, 
for the first time in his little seven years,— 
and hadn’t he always known just how it 
would be, because mother used to go camp- 
ing with her mother and father-every sum- 
mer, beginning at two, and here he was 
seven!—and hadn’t she told him just how 
sweet the fir bough bed would smell under 
his head when he went to sleep? But though 
he had tried and tried to pretend it all, he 
never could begin to pagfend so sweet a 
smell as this. 

The night before, he and mother had cut 
the boughs themselves, with his own new 
camp hatchet, and had piled up a high, 
springy bed. With’ some thick blankets 
over it, no one ever had had so comfy a bed; 
and he had tumbled into his fragrant nest, 
and that was all he knew till just now, 
when he opened his eyes and saw the tent 
roof instead of his own ceiling, and smelled 
the sweet fir boughs. 

He looked across the tent. Mother and 
daddy had gone; and was it a fire he heard 
crackling outside, and daddy whistling? 
That must be bacon he smelled! 

Out he fled, in a fever of impatience, just 
as the corner of the tent flap was lifted up 
and mother peeped cautiously in. He was 
about to shout good-morning, when she 
put her finger on her lip, and, crossing 
quickly to him, drew him to the tent door, 
whispering— 

“Keep quiet, and see that cunning, cun- 
ning chipmunk out there on the log where 
we put our wash-basin and pail of water 
last night. He doesn’t know what to make 
of that shiny tin basin, does he? See how 
he whisks his tail, and tries to find out what 
is on his log,—and yet he doesn’t dare touch 
ame 


“Oh, mother, isn’t he funny? See him 


now! He sat right up and folded his hands 
on his stomach, and chattered to himself 
about it!’ chuckled Joseph, gleefully, 


under his breath. 

That was Joseph’s first glimpse. of Skip- 
jack, as he promptly named his little chip- 
munk friend. 

“We'll be very friendly and quiet with 
him,” advised mother, “and perhaps he 
may grow friendly with us.’ 

So in a few days, when the camp pro- 
visions needed replenishing, and daddy 
had to tramp to the nearest little mountain 
“You 


big bag that even Joseph was satisfied. 

“Tet’s put two or three out on the wash- 
basin log, and then he’ll be pleased and 
come again, and we’ll watch for him and 
give him some more, every time and see 
if we can’t get him tame.’’ 

Sure enough, Skipjack, who seemed over- 
whelmed with curiosity in regard to the 
wash-basin and soap dishes that now deco- 
rated his own favorite log, soon appeared— 
and—could it be a peanut? 

He cocked his little shiny black eye at 
it, whisked his tail very fast, sat on his 
little hind legs and looked again, finally 
seized one peanut, stuffed it in his cheek, 
gave a flying leap to the ground, another 
flying leap up the trunk of the nearest pine 
tree, raced to the topmost branches, in 
spirals round the trunk, down again, in 
the same excitement, and finally scampered 
off and popped down into one of his many 
convenient holes. 

Joseph and mother and daddy, watching, 
but concealed behind some bushes, were 
convulsed with merriment. After that, 
Joseph kept the old wash-basin log spread 
as a tempting feast, till frisky little Skip- 
jack lost all fear of the basins, pails, and 
soap-boxes, and scampered over them all, 
and didn’t mind even if they clattered a 
little. At first, the least clatter was enough 


to send him tearing off the log and up the 


highest tree. 

One day daddy brought a fresh supply 
from town, and Joseph, finding an empty 
lard-pail with a cover, put the peanuts in 
that, and banged the cover on tight. 

“Now they are safe, even if he gets very 
friendly,” he remarked, ‘‘and I’ll put the 
pail in my corner of the tent.’’ 

Next morning, when he went to get some 
nuts, being reminded by Skipjack, who sat 
out in the sunshine on the wash-basin log, 
chattering impatiently, he found the cover 
off and the pail empty. 

“Why, mother, did you or daddy take 
Skipjack’s peanuts?’”’ called Joseph. 

No, they had neither one seen them. 
But who could have taken every single | ‘ 
peanut, and right in the tent, too? ‘There 
wasn’t anybody who could possibly have 
opened the pail except mother or daddy 


or himself. Then his eyes opened very 
wide and he gasped :— 
“Mother! Daddy! You don’t suppose 


Skipjack took them himself, do you? He 
has little hands, you know,—but he couldn’t, 
could he; and he wouldn’t dare walk right 
over me when I was asleep, to get them, 
would he?” 

Daddy gave a low, ruminative whistle. 
“The scamp! I wonder if he did! But 
if he has made off with a whole pailful of 
peanuts he certainly has no business to sit 
up on that log now and claim to be starv- 
ing! Listen to his chattering!—as if he had 
been starved a month! I'll tell you Joseph, 
I’m going into Edgewood again to-day, and 
T’ll bring another supply of rations for Mr. 
Skipjack, and we’ll spy on him!”’ 

Joseph was all impatience till daddy came 
back. He had his lard-pail ready, and the 
and daddy put a few peanuts in it and set 
it out on the log, and then, with mother, 
hid themselves, to watch, and kept AEE} 
very still, 


i in 


Daddy “promised, and terete such a p 


uts, that he almos nto - 
‘pail; and Joseph, in hi clapped his 
hand over his mouth to keep. from laughing 
out loud. 2 ea 

In his astonishment Skipjack sat ants Joy ae 
straight and whisked his tail very fast, then - 
hopped off the log, then hopped up again, 
apparently looked very hard in all direc- 
tions to make sure no one would detect 
him, and then set industriously to work 
to open the pail. 

The cover was on tight, and the pail was 
tall, but Skipjack was persevering. Using 
his little front paws like hands, and pushing 
with his little black nose, he had the cover 
almost off, when off rolled the pail with a 
great clatter to the ground. 

Such an unexpected interruption sent 
poor Skipjack chattering to the top of his 
pine tree, and Joseph threw himself flat 
on the ground and pressed both hands 
hard on his mouth. But presently Skip- 
jack was back, very indignant, and more 
than ever bent on getting that cover off— 
and yes—bang!—there it went, and Skip- 
jack had the pail on its side, stuffed a peanut 
into each cheek, took a third one between 
his teeth, and scampered gaily for his hole. 

“Well!” said daddy. ‘I wouldn’t have 
believed it!” — 

“Oh, daddy, isn’t he the smartest, cun- 
ningest Skipjack!” Joseph shouted with 
long pent-up laughter. 

“Tll take a hand in this game now, too,” 
said daddy, ‘‘and we'll see how much the 
little seamp does know.” 

He took the pail, put a few nuts inside, 
put the cover on tight as before, then stood 
the pail bottom side up, on the log, and 
once more they all went into hiding. 

Soon Skipjack reappeared, always wary, 
but intent on finding his peanuts. He 
spied the pail at once, and immediately set 
to work. But where was the part that 
came off? He chattered very wrathfully; 
then in a sudden flash he seemed to solve 
the problem. The pail was pushed over, 
cover off, and peanuts carried off as before. 

“Y’m his friend now,” laughed daddy, 

‘and he can have all the peanuts he wants. 
this summer!” 

“But he doesn’t eat them, does he?” 
asked Joseph. ‘‘He can’t eat all he carries 
off.”’ 

“No, he has various storehouses—the 
holes you see him pop down—and he eats 
some, and puts away the rest for winter. 
He'll have a very comfortable time next 
winter, won’t he?’’ 

“But what does he do when people don’t 
come and camp near him and give him 


/peanuts?”’ a 


“Oh, there are pine-nuts, you know, and 
hazelnuts, but he seems to prefer peanuts, 
doesn’t he? Or maybe he is lazy and thinks _ 
it’s easier to have peanuts handed out to 
him, all ready to store, than it is to skirm: 
all through the woods after his own win 
supplies.” 


daddy grew more and more ‘eitiate 
bright, furry little Skipjack, and h 
prea ate Sra them more ate more 


; . 
; 
i 
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keep still. He never learned quite to trust 
any sudden movement. 

When it came time to pack up to go home, 
poor little Joseph was almost in tears, but 
not quite, because, you see, he was “‘seven— 
going on eight.” 

“Never mind, dear,’’ comforted mother; 
“we all know he has plenty of peanuts for 
all winter—more than a dozen Skipjacks 
could possibly eat,—and he will sleep in 
his holes, and wake up and eat the peanuts 
you gave him, and next winter you can 
think about him all curled up snug and 
warm underground, with lots and lots of 
peanuts around him, all ready to eat when- 
ever he wakes up. We have all had such 
a good time here that you know we are 
coming back next summer, and we’ll bring 
a flour sack of peanuts with us, and put 
some out on the wash-basin log just the 
first minute we get back; and I’m sure 
little Skipjack will whisk right out of one 
of his holes to see us, and after he has sat 
up on his little hind legs and folded his 
hands over his little fat, furry tummy, and 
looked at us very hard, to make sure it is 
really we, his own old friends, you'll find 
he will soon be just as friendly as ever. 
Surely, Joseph, you wouldn’t want to take 
him with you! Think how very, very un- 
happy he would be in a tiny cage, when 
he has been used to scampering up great 
trees, and over logs, and down holes. I 
hope you’ll never, never want to cage any 
happy, wild thing, dear,’ she added wist- 
fully. . 

“No, mother, I couldn’t a to make 
him unhappy; and if we are coming back 
sure pop next summer, why, it’s all right.” 
Joseph looked almost happy again. 

“Sure pop,” laughed back mother, with 
a hug, “‘aren’t we, daddy? Next summer 
we'll bring a camera and take Mr. Skip- 
jack’s picture; and maybe we'll find some- 
thing else to make friends with, too.” 

“What?” Joseph was all interest. 

“T don’t know,’ mused mother, “but 
you know how Farmer Griffin’s chickens 
have been disappearing all summer, and 


» yet nobody has seen the thief, though they 


find plenty of his footprints, and we might 
get on friendly enough terms with that old 
coyote, at least to see him.” 


Pressing toward the Mark. 


Years ago, when a pupil in an old frame 
schoolhouse, says a writer in an exchange, 
we went with a number of boys one after- 
noon in winter to have some sport. A light 
snow had fallen. It was too dry for snow- 
balling, and not deep enough for coasting. 
It did very well to make tracks in. 

It was proposed that we go to a tree near 
the centre of the meadow, and that each 
one should start from the tree and see who 
could make the straightest track—that is, 
to go from the tree in the nearest approach 
to a straight line. We ranged ourselves 
around it with our backs toward the trunks. 
We were equally distant from each other, 
If each had gone forward in the right line 
the paths we made would have been like 


~ the spokes of a wheel, the tree representing 


the nave. We were to go till we reached 


the boundaries of the meadow, when we 


retrace our steps to the tree. 
I could give a map of our tracks. 


The Christian Register 


“Whose is the straightest?” asked James 
Alison. 

“Henry Armstrong’s is the only one that 
is straight at all.” 

“That’s a fact,” said James. ‘They look 
more like snake tracks than straight lines.” 

“How could we all make them so crooked 
when the ground is smooth, and nothing 
to turn us out of the way?” said Jacob 
Small. 

“How did you come to go so straight, 
Henry?” asked Thomas. 

“T fixed my eye on that pine tree on the 
hill yonder, and never looked away from 
it till I reached the fence.” 

“T went as straight as I could, without 
looking at anything but the ground,” said 
James. 

“So did I,” said another. 

“So did I,” said several others. No one 
but Henry had aimed at a particular object. 

We attempted to go straight without any 
definite aim. We failed. So it will be with 
men forever, who have no mark in view, 


When the Stars Fell. 


It was in November, 1833, and little 
Sally Prescott, the old squire’s ten-year- 
old grand-daughter, had come to stay at 
the farm for a while, to be company for 
him and daughter Polly. 

On the morning of November 13, Aunt 
Polly arose at four o’clock to do some spin- 
ning, and little Sally got up, too, for she was 


knitting a pair of fine white woollen stock- | 


ings for herself, and she wanted to see how 
many times she could knit around in a day. 

First, Aunt Polly raked open the ashes 
in the great fireplace, where she had buried 
the fire the night before, then she threw 
upon the andirons some sticks from the 
great pile of wood in the corner, and soon 
the bright flames were leaping up to the 
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trammel and pothooks hanging on the 
crane. Then, taking the hemlock broom 
from the cellarway, she swept the hearth, 
and placing her little linen wheel in a warm 
corner, she wound her flax round the distaff 
and sat down to spin. The dim firelight 
was supplemented by a tallow candle burn- 
ing in an iron candlestick. 

Very soon Sally, in her checked woollen 
dress, paper-colored stockings, and calf- 
skin shoes, was ready to begin her day’s 
work, too. She was very much interested 
in the stars, and her aunt had taught her 
to trace many of.the constellations. She 
could find the ‘‘big dipper,’ and the “little 
dipper”? with the north star in the end of 
its handle, Cassiopeia, or the inverted chair, 
Orion with his spangled belt, Job’s Coffin, 
the Pleiades, and several others, so before 
sitting down to her stent of knitting, she 
ran to the door to take a look at the 
stars. P 

The strange sight that met little Sally’s 
gaze caused her to run quickly back, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘O Aunt Polly, the stars are 
falling!” 

Aunt Polly hurried to the door, and 
sure enough, the stars were coming down 
in showers; they seemed to drop down 


‘from the sky, followed by long lines of 


light that went out before reaching the 
earth. 

Grandfather was called up to witness 
the dazzling display, and the excited Sally, 
as she tremblingly clung to his hand, asked, 
“Do you suppose the world is burning up?” 

“No, child,” was the answer. “It’s 
nothing but meteors.” 

Yet the little girl felt relieved when the 
rosy light of the dawn revealed the old 
world unchanged. She anxiously awaited 
the evening, and was very happy to find 
that her old friends the stars were all in 
their accustomed places.—Eva Beede Odell, 
in Zion’s Herald. 
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Chicago Letter. 


The Unitarian church in Evanston is hav- 
ing a new birth under the enthusiastic leader- 
ship of Rev. Arthur T. Brown. His recep- 
tion has been most cordial, and everything 
points to a strong society. Personally I am 
receiving assurances of regular attendance and 
financial assistance from friends in the near-by 
towns farther up the lake. The first service 
was held the first Sunday in September, and 
already the attendance has doubled. The 
first of November Mr. Brown began a series 
of evening services, the topics being historic 
rather than controversial. 

Evanston, this beautiful city on the shore 
of Lake Michigan about two miles north of 
Chicago, has long been a Methodist strong- 
hold. The university there, supported by 
that denomination and now known as the 
Northwestern University, is one of the oldest 
in the Middle West, and has always upheld 
a high standard. It has been coeducational 
from the beginning. This was the first field 
of work for Frances Willard. She gave up 
the position of head of the girls’ dormitories 
here to take the leadership in the temperance 
movement in which she became famous. Mr. 
Brown finds a free and cordial atmosphere 
in this university. 

The First Church, Chicago, continued its 
services till the end of July, as has been cus- 
tomary mainly on account of the summer 
students at the University, and reopened on 
September 16. The study classes on Tues- 
day afternoons and Friday evenings are now 
working on Plato’s ‘‘Republic.” They pro- 
pose to follow this by a detailed considera- 
tion of More’s “ Utopia,’’ Mills’s “‘ Liberty,’’ 
Morris’s ‘‘ News from Nowhere,’”’ and Wilde’s 
“Soul of Man under Socialism,” the whole 
course centring round ideals of government 
and their relation to the individual. 

Two lines of activity are engrossing the 
time and attention of the members of the 
First Church Branch Alliance this winter— 
Home Charities in the form of layettes for 
the Visiting Nurses’ Association, and War 
Service in the form of comfort kits and 
knitted garments for soldiers of the First 
National Guard (now the 131st Regiment). 
They have also sent thirty-one Christmas 
bags to the wounded soldiers in Dr. Besley’s 
hospital in France. The attendance at the 
meetings has increased wonderfully. The 
trustees are co-operating with The Alliance in 
its War Service by filling the comfort bags 
made by the women’s society. The Sunday- 
school is under the direction of Mrs. Frank M. 
Leavitt, with classes under the supervision of 
Mr. Pulsford, Mrs. De Witt C. Wing, and 
Miss Marian and Miss Gertrude Barker. 

The Associate Alliance of the women of the 
churches in and about Chicago met with the 
Evanston Alliance the first Thursday in 
November. Mrs. Paul M. Chamberlain, 
vice-president of the National Alliance for the 
Middle West, read an original and admirable 
paper on Channing, dwelling especially on 
the spiritual nature of the man and omitting 
biography and statistics. The ministers who 
discussed it spoke of it as an unusual presen- 
tation of the subject. 
Woolley took occasion to congratulate the 
society on having Mr. Brown for its pastor, 

The boys and men of these churches have 
responded nobly to the call to arms, however 
opposed war is to their natures. Unity sends 
twelve, First Church seven, Third Church 


Mrs. Celia Parker | 


church. 


The League of Religious Bellowship held its 


first meeting of the season at Lincoln Centre, 
November 19. Rev. W. H. Pulsford gave the 
address on ‘The Unpassionate Mind.” He 


began by showing the value of passion, en- 


thusiasm, in the beginning of things, but of 
the necessity of the strong control of reason, 
the unpassionate mind. 

With its usual energy, Chicago is taking 
hold of the movement inaugurated by the 
American Speech Committee. The local 
committee is presenting the subject before 
different women’s clubs, and committees have 
been appointed to present the matter to the 
different schools, and work on this line has 
already begun. This is surely a most impor- 
tant movement in this country of conglomer- 
ate languages and dialects, and by introduc- 
ing it into the schools, work is begun at the 
foundation that is likely to bear rich fruit in 
coming years. ‘This work through the teach- 
ers is the one upon which the strongest hope 
is placed and many teachers’ classes are being 
formed. Not only is the matter of correct 
pronunciation emphasized, but much time 
and effort are devoted to the cultivation of 
a pleasant and harmonious tone in the speak- 
ing voice. While training in singing is a 
help, the training of the muscles and nerves 
used in speaking is far more important. Each 
section of our great country has a local tone 
as well as dialect, and the homes of travellers 
can be easily located by their voices. 

: F. LB. 


A New Church in Boston. 


Boston, the home of Unitarianism in 
America, has of late years been more ac- 
customed to the closing of churches from the 
shifting of population and other causes than 
to the foundation of new ones. On Sunday, 
November 18, however, a new Unitarian 
church was formally organized in a section 
of Boston’s population hitherto unused to 
liberal religious organization, although not 
unused to. liberal religious thought. This 
new church is the First Italian Unitarian 
Church (Prima Chiesa Unitaria Italiana), 
and its formal beginning was made in King’s 
Chapel, where Tor the past year and a 
half, under the auspices of the Benevolent 
Fraternity and the American Unitarian 
Association, Rev. Filoteo- A. Taglialatela 
has been holding Sunday evening sérvices. 
There was present a congregation of some 
eighty persons, most of them Italian, the rest 
consisting of interested Unitarians of the 
older churches. The service was conducted 
by Mr. Taglialatela in Italian, with hymns 
in Italian, and two solos by Mrs. Taglialatela 
accompanied by Mr. Pietro Taglialatela on 
the organ. The principal address was made 
by Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, who spoke 
of the great Italian liberal Socinus. Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, president of the Benevolent 
Fraternity, spoke briefly for that organiza- 
tion, and Mr. Taglialatela for the church. 
Both English addresses were translated by 
Mr. ‘Taglialatela. 

The official Board was organized, consist- 
ing of the following ladies and gentlemen: 


‘Mr. Alessandro Carissimi, president; Mr. 
Martin, ~ 
Mrs.-Doria Cassullo, -Mr.—Andreo- eee” H 


Giovanni Pacotto, treasurer; Mrs. 


four, ara there are as many ‘from the Geneva M 


topher R. Eliot, Bel Filoteo A.  Taglialatela, 

On Wednesday, November 14, in Bulfinch > 
Place Chapel, where the Italian congregation — 
has its week-day meetings, the first Italian 
Women’s Alliance (Alleanza Unitaria Italiana 
delle Signore) was organized, with twenty- 
six members, all Italian. This organization, 
which meets the second Wednesday evening 
of each month, has the following officers: 
Mrs. Stella E. Taglialatela, president; Mrs. 
Doria Cassullo, secretary; Mrs. Lina 
Barberi, treasurer; Mrs. Vertuccelli, rst vice- 
president; Miss Eva Channing, 2d vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Checchina Tamburrino, 3d vice- 
president. 

A Young People’s Religious Union, with a 
membership of forty-eight, was organized 
last season, its officers being as follows: Prof. 
Josué De Benedectis, president; Mr. Franco 
Marino, vice-president; Rev. F. A. Taglia- 
latela, secretary; Mr. Andreo Merlino, 
treasurer; Mr. Giuseppe Barberi, president 
Dramatic Section; Mrs. S. Taglialatela, presi- 
dent Socials; Prof. Ettore Martini, president 
Musical Department; Mr. Frank Marchetti, 
president Religious Department. 

The Bianchina Club, of Italian young 
ladies, will soon be organized. 


Another Unitarian enterprise among the 
foreign born in Boston is being carried on by 
co-operation between the American. Uni- 
tarian Association, the Benevolent Fraternity, 
and the Barnard Memorial. This is the 
Syrian Sunday-school, which was begun by | 
the Benevolent Fraternity in a small way in 
a tenement in Tyler Street last winter. The 
mission has since been moved to the Barnard 
Memorial, where it has greatly increased, 
there being now a Sunday-school of twenty- 
five adults and sixty or more children. The 
movement is literally the result of a cry from 
Macedonia, being the result of the faithful, 
voluntary efforts of two Syrian men, Messrs. 
Roy Denden and Shaker Akel. In addition ~ 
to the Sunday-school there is a school in 
English for adults and in Arabic for children - 
four evenings a week, in charge of Messrs. 
Denden and Akel. Under Miss Ethel V. 
Lillibridge, assistant at Barnard Memorial, 
the girls are organized into Lend-a-Hand and 
Red Cross clubs, and the boys into the Boy 
Scout Patrol and the Red Star Club connected 
with the Animal Rescue League, in’ which 
the boys roll bandages for wounded dogs and 
cats. There is also a Liberty Club for little 
boys, and a musical club in which fourteen 
children are enrolled. 


An Open ] Letter. 


To THE BoARD OF " Direcrors, AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION: GREETING :— 
We, as men and ministers of the North a 
Middlesex Conference of Unitarian churches, 
have become familiar with the social prob- 


soldier boys at Camp Deven’: As oat 
and spirited men we are in hopes that ¢ 
denomination we shall be thoroughly «¢ 
to the opportunity of service ak calls : 
at our doors in Ayer. _ 
There has been no finer service 


” 


diss “ie at | 


im ean ie fe Dicks even the most. 
ling and loyal feet cannot go in weeks of 
travel. We could reach twice as many men 
and do double the work with a proper equip- 
“4 ment costing not over $1,000. 

It is our sense of duty and our urgent 
recommendation that our Board of Directors 
immediately vote an appropriation for this 
automobile and its maintenance cost for the 
work at Camp Devens and Ayer. We are 
_ now inadequately trying to do noble and 
te - needed work. We must do it better. 

Louis H. BucksHorn, Westford, Mass. 
Dup.ey R. Crm, Pepperell, Mass. 

L. LeRoy GreENE, Chelmsford, Mass. 
J. S. Mouton, Stow, Mass. - 

- Outver J. FarrFiELp, Littleton, Mass. 

_ CHARLES B. Amgs, Groton, Mass. 

_ ALFRED RopMAN Hussey, Lowell, Mass. 
Evererr S. Treworcy, Ashby, Mass. 
GrorGE C. Wricat, Lowell, Mass. 
Man.eéy B. Townsenp, Nashua, N.H. 
GRORGE F. BRISERBON; Peterboro, N.H. 


a War Lecture at Boston’s Old South 
< kd Meeting-house. 


, 
_ No aspect of “The World After the War”’ 
is of more far-reaching importance than the 
 effect.of this conflict on immigration. Fred- 


eric C. Howe on December 2 will discuss 


this topic at the Old South, talking, as he | 4°47 


- always does, not merely as Commissioner of 
Immigration at the Port of New York, but 
also as a thinker and speaker who in all 
_ that he does and says feels with the people. 


= 
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A Gift to Hingham, England. 


The sum of £300 has been sent to Hingham, 
in Norfolk, by the citizens of Hingham, 
_ Massachusetts, for the relief of those who 
a suffered in the war. The money has 
come largely from Unitarian sources, and 
fl the moving spirit in regard to this and pre- 
vious gifts is Rev. Louis C. Cornish. 
‘In the second quarter of the seventeenth 
century about half the population of Hing- 
m, Norfolk, crossed the Atlantic, and 
blished New Hingham, an important 
hapter in its history commemorated by the 
erection of a memorial tower. Three gifts 
_ have been sent from the old Hingham Church 
the daughter settlement—part of a stone 
, an antique oak chair, and an ancient 
e of carving. A few years ago Hingham 
a to its American namesake its ancient 
¢ Mock from the village green, which 
mally presented by the then British 
sador to the United States, Viscount 
Somewhat later the American town- 
prese ented a block of field granite to the 


age green. This was erected 
peed merase il Piste placed 
recently a bust of 
1 as been sent to Hingham 
lesc nts of Lincoln 


—_ 
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yet com- 
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help of those Am are crippled by the war. 
This fund is to be administered by the Hing- 
ham Parish Council. At a town meeting 
Rev. Lawrence Redfern handed over the 
gift on behalf of the American donors. Need- 
less to say, the residents of Hingham are de- 
lighted with the thoughtful sympathy and 
generosity of their American friends. 


Camp Devens Fund. 


The following subscriptions for work at 
Ayer and Camp Devens have been received 
through the New England Council, Charles 
B. Wiggin, treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston :— 


$5,780.27 
5 


Annie L. Newhall 

Alfred, Worcester, sais anise Getic sinascs ceca 

Stetson, Cutler & i 

Ghatles E. Ware mar a... ... 

Through the New England Associate Alliance: 
Elizabeth P. Channing Branch, Dorchester. . . 
Second Church Branch, Boston | SR aa 
Manchester Branch, 1) ae eee 
Derby Branch, eal 
Concord Branch, Mass.. Beis Seve sn ae 
Houlton Branch, Me.. 
South Unitarian Branch, Worcester. . 
Bulfinch Place Branch, Boston. .. bi 
Channing Branch, Newton oe) (See 


Wellesley Hills Bratch Meee is... 10.00 
Woburn, Mass.... TSE TEED s. 0.606 ¢0 = 10.00 
Groton MBBS? Fatt date nase os tek es oe ele 10.00 
Sandwich, DMBRBt date « cal eee ates oss ole osels 10.00 
Wiest Upton, Mare Se 10.00 
Athol, Mass.. 10.00 
Milford, N.H.. 10.00 


Kennebunk, Mews eee... 5.00 
Bel mont, Maid. bana eis... 5.00 
South Brewster, Massig tn eheielas <3 s--.s 5.00 
North Andover’ TANGO NLAR ek ive < 0.0)0s + <\s 5.00 
Waterville Branch, Meade cet 5.00 
Miss A. & Miss E. H. May, Leicester, Mass.. . 5.00 
Malden Branch, Mass 5.00 
Belfast Branch, Me. 5.00 
Bedford Branch, Mass. 5.00 
Melrose Branch, Mass 5.00 
Harriet P. Ware, itehUriee eecs ce csics.. 5.00 
Winchester Branch, Mass.................- 5.00 
Second Church, Brookline sees ones... 2... 5.00 
New South Branch, ROBE lnstee > «eyes 5.00 
Greenfield Branch, Mame T:. 3. 220. 2.00 
Christ Church Branch, Dorchester.......... 2,00 
A friend from ye Church, Dorchester... . 1.00 
Carlisle Branch, Mass.............s0se000 1.00 
Standish Branch, Me.,....++--..+.-...--.. 1,00 
Norton Church Me ais Se i 1.00 
bi, i; Chandler’) eee Foes ceases 50.00 
eitet PL Five ie cin tesa ieiat too 10> 0 00 ems 10.00 
. $6,474.70 

Additional contributions are earnestly 


solicited.. They are to be applied to the 
support of volunteer chaplains at the Camp, 
to supplying books and magazines, to the 
expenses of a parish social worker among the 
girls of the community, to the support of the 
religious and recreational work of the Church 
Federation of Ayer (a union of five denomi- 
nations), and to the ‘rehabilitation of the 
Unitarian church in es to make it a more 


. 


end 
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n the mother and | seeactive centre for ie soldiers. 
| endeavors are now actively going forward. 
| settlement felt: that, she ‘ought to help her 


The volunteer chaplains are at work at the 


‘Camp, the social worker (Mrs. C. U. Gilson) 


is in residence at the Girls’ Club, the Uni- 
tarian church is being rehabilitated, and the 
Hut of the Church Federation is in active 
operation. To carry this work forward 
adequately will require $15,000. Please send 
subscriptions promptly. 


A Christmas Sale. 


The Women’s Alliance of Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston, will hold a Christmas sale on 
Wednesday and Thursday, December 5 and 
6, from 11 A.M. to 9 P.M. Luncheon will be 


| served from 12 to 2.30, and supper on Wednes- 


day from 5.30 to 7.30. 


Fir-Balsam Pillows. 


od 


Boston readers will remember the an- 
nouncement last year through these columns 
of a sale of fir-balsam pillows by the Lend-a- 
Hand Society, to aid a needy Maine woman, 
the sole support of her helpless, aged father. 
The sale is carried on again this year. The 
pillows are very fragrant and will make a 
desirable Christmas gift. We hope to sell 
the three hundred and, eighty pillows in 
season to send the maker the proceeds on 
Christmas Day. 

The Lend-a-Hand office is at ror Tremont 
Street, Room 509. 

ANNIE F. Brown, 
Superintendent. 


@inning the Gar in the Kitchen, 


Sugar Conservation. 


Many people have the impression that 
sugar is a necessary article of diet. If by 
“sugar’’ is meant cane sugar or beet sugar, in 
other words, the commodity we obtain from 
the grocery store when we order “sugar,” 
this idea is wrong. If we eat one ounce of 
starch in the form of breads, cereals, or 
vegetables for each ounce of sugar omitted, 
we shall be quite as well off. Your readers 
will realize how much alike starch and sugar 
are and how quickly the one changes into the 
other if a little pure starch is held in the 
mouth for a short space of time. It takes 
but a moment for the insipid taste of starch 
to change to the sweet taste of sugar. Indeed, 
the change is so rapid that part of the starch 
has become sugar in the blood within ten 
minutes from the time it passes our lips—a 
fact which forces patients who wish their 
blood tested for sugar under standard con- 
ditions to go breakfastless to the doctor, No 
one need worry about the curtailment of his 
sugar ration if he can get starch. 

But how about the babies? The healthiest 
babies, all will agree, are breast fed, and 
human milk contains sugar. ‘That is true, 
but the sugar in human milk is milk sugar, 
not cane sugar, and when substitutes for 
human milk are prepared cane sugar is not 
the sugar employed. It should be empha- 
sized that there is no request for restriction 
in the use of sugars such as milk sugar, malt 
sugar, and the sugars in syrups, honey, and 
capemei! which are the forms of sugar 


All these — 
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largely used by our ancestors. The restric- 
tion of sugar candy will do good rather than 
harm. 

Our allies need food, and the shortage of 
ships compels us to send them those foods 
which combine the greatest amount of nourish- 
ment with the smallest bulk. One boat 
loaded with sugar (or wheat flour, for that 
matter) can carry as much nourishment as 
four boats filled with potatoes. The sub- 
marines have sunk so many boats that we 
must make each remaining boat do the work 
of four because only in this way can we get 
sufficient food to our allies. Who doubts 
but that the Italians would have made a 
better showing if they had been well fed? 
May not every unfed Italian, French, or 
English family want to quit the war and leave 
all the fighting to us? Any parent, therefore, 
who seeks to shield a son from a-German 
bullet, any child who cares for a brother in 
the war, should give up cane sugar, so that 
it may be sent to the allies. Nurses, re- 
membering Edith Cavell and their fellow- 
nurses at the front, will surely wish to forego 
their candy and send it overseas, and is this 
not an opportunity for all members of tem- 
perance organizations to show self-denial 
and go without sugar, just as they have asked 
many men in the past to make a greater 
sacrifice and go without alcohol? 


Unitarian Cemperance Society. 


Notes from the Field. 


The fact that fifteen Tammany Demo- 
crats defeated the first effort of the Adminis- 
tration to introduce prohibition as an item 
of the war programme has aroused the 
nation to a new realization of the power and 
danger of the alcohol interests. Few have 
known that the Democratic caucus included 
prohibition in its first war programme, but 
was compelled to strike it out because fifteen 
Tammany members in remonstrance abruptly 
walked out. 

The inevitable sequence was that prohibi- 
tion should be attached to some other measure 
and obviously to the Lever Food Control 
bill, which carried in the House, but was de- 
feated again in the Senate by its former 
enemies, still in the minority. The sub- 
stitute framed by the Senate does not pro- 
hibit, but puts the whole matter into the 
hands of the President, who in the face of 
‘Tammany is not encouraged to act. 

With war prohibition thus tied up, the 
Senate has now voted to submit national 
prohibition to the States for ratification as 
an amendment to the Constitution. This 
question now holds the floor and must be 
settled before war prohibition can be again 
introduced, 

There is little doubt but that the action of 
-the House on national prohibition will be 
profoundly significant as a factor in subse- 
quent efforts for war prohibition. Therefore 
it is justly said by some that national pro- 
hibition is itself a war measure and should 
be supported as such. It is the first step in 
that direction, and if it is not taken will make 
the war measure exceedingly difficult to 
attain. 

In- New York State the newly enfranchised 
citizens are making their presence known. 
Throughout the State Women’s Alliances 
are putting up cards announcing that 


“Women eatinetis of this Alliance lor caine 
or club] favor prohibition as a war measure, 
and ask our Congressmen to vote for it.” 
The effort is for New York to secure fifteen 
favorable votes in the House. Already 
eleven are certain and may have some 
degree of peace, but the remaining doubtful 


members will “hear from the constituents” 


until the vote is taken. Victory is in the 
air. Tammany may rule New York City, 
but not the nation. 


Che Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, — 


The Young People’s Religious Union 
respectfully calls the attention of all Uni- 
tarians to its Biennial Bazaar, which is to be 
held in the Arlington Street Church vestry 
on December 7 from 10 A.M. to I0’P.M. 
Through the extreme courtesy and approval 
of the minister and the members of the Arling- 
ton Street Church, the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union has been enabled to hold its 
bazaar in this most centrally located of all 
Boston churches. 

We wish to call further attention, however, 
to the fact that this arrangement has enabled 
us to indulge in economy which is appropriate 
to the exigencies of the hour. ‘The mere fact 
that we are holding our Bazaar in the Arling- 
ton Street Church vestry instead of in the 
Vendome has cut our overhead expense by 
hundreds of dollars. The use of the vestry 
is a generous gift. The additional fact that 
we are holding the Bazaar during only one day 
means an additional reduction in expense 
and labor, and a real courtesy to those of 
our patrons who are eager tohelp. We assure 
our friends that the atmosphere of the Bazaar 
will retain all of its former spirit of cordial 
intimacy and fellowship; but we feel that 
we are justified in having reduced many of 
its aspects to a strictly business basis in be- 
half of sane economy. 

We respectfully submit the fact that our 
new programme has been substantially ap- 
proved by the officials of the American 
Unitarian Association, as is evidenced by the 
fact that the proper authorities have decided 
to finance an extensive tour of the field 
secretary immediately after the first of the 
year. We further submit that inquiry of 
any one of these officials will reveal the fact 
that the executive staff of the Young People’s 
Religious Union eagerly co-operates with all 
agencies intrusted with the welfare of Uni- 
tarian projects and institutions, and that 
the spirit of our policy is characterized by 
generousness and universality. We beg to 
add that without the financial success of the 
Bazaar the possibility of our demonstrating 
the practical worth of our new programme 
will be seriously endangered, and that an 
unnecessary burden will be laid on the 
shoulders of our directorate. Although we 
recognize the unusual demands laid upon the 
financial resources of all patriotic men and 
women at this time, and would not seem to 
hinder their lavish support of the nation’s 
need, we still feel that it is within our sight 
at this time to claim their support. 

The booths will not be numerous, but they 
will minister to practical needs. Oppor- 
tunities for obtaining luncheon, afternoon 


tea, and dinner will be afforded at reasonable | 


ke scorns 4 of the tena? eh it 
entire day. “Special. entertainment will 
offered beginning at eight o’clock. © For | 
curious the inducement of a mysterious and 
unnamed feature will close the Bazaar. 
Rumor has it that Carl Wetherell will forsake 
the society of his wonderful datighter long 
enough to officiate in connection with this 
mysterious feature. Such an attraction 


ought to allure ‘any one. 
’ 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Monday Conference of The Alliance 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Monday, 
December 3, at 10.30 A.M. Speaker, Miss 
Irene Arms; subject, “Y. W. C. A. Work 
with Girls.’? Presiding officer, Mrs. Ed- 
ward W. Hayes of Medford. 


A meeting in memory of Rev. Hollis 
Burke Frissell, D.D., late principal of 
Hampton Institute, will be held under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Hampton ~ 
Association in the Old South Church, Cop- 
ley Square, Boston, on Friday, November 
30, at 8.15 P.M., Rev. Francis G. Peabody 
presiding. Addresses will be given by Hon. 
William H. Taft, President S. C. Mitchell 
of Delaware College, and William H. Lewis, 
Esq., with singing by Hampton Chorus. 


Noonday services in King’s Chapel next 
week will be in charge of the following-named 
speakers: December 3, Rev. Raymond 
Calkins, D.D., Shepard Memorial Church, 
Cambridge; December 4, Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow, King’s “Chapel; December 5, Prof. 
Albert Parker Fitch, D.D., Amherst College; 
December 6, Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D., 
Berkeley, Cal.; December 7, Chaplain David 
Howard Tribou, United States Navy; Decem- 
ber 8, musical service, Mr. Lang organist. 


Meetings. 


WORCESTER LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 


WomeNn.—The League met in the vestry of 


the Second Parish Church for an all-day 
session on Wednesday, November 21. Mrs. 
David E. Carr, president, presided. Eighty- 
six delegates, representing fifteen branch 
Alliances were present for roll-call. It was 
voted to contribute ten dollars toward the 


Community work at Camp Devens. Rey. 
The Children’s Mission } 
to Children 


Instituted 1849, Incorporated 1864. r 

The Datars fom of need a help 
dren in every form of need are given practical K 

by experts in child welfare, hii thelr own Waraes 


the office. - 
The Sunday: ee oe but conti 
and bequests from adults are much needed. x iB 


prices. Incidental music will accompany| - 
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- of Christian Brotherhood 
r the War?” In the afternoon, Miss 
y Lowell, president of The Alliance, 
‘spoke of Alliance work. Her subject was 
“ng hie hl A general discussion followed. 


_ Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith. Mabel acer 
‘Wheeler, Secretary. 


Fc THE New York Leacure.—The first regu- 
_- lar meeting of the year was held at Uni- 
 tarian headquarters, October 26, the president, 


resignations of Mrs. Walter U. Lawson, first 
vice-president, and Mrs. H. B. Harding, 
a advisory director, were accepted with regret. 


president, and Mrs. Herbert S. Griffin, 


director. 
 legiance of the League. 


League be invested in Liberty bonds. A 


- motion to give the collection at the first 
League meeting toward the furnishings of the 


San Antonio church was carried. ‘Two 
new names were presented for membership. 
‘The programme committee chairman, Mrs. 


~ 


_ Frank C. Doan, reported the subject for the 
A financial report of the 


year as “Service.” 
uptown Unitarian: reading-room showed a 
balance in hand. M. F. Dunn, for the 

~ Publicity Committee. 


_ ‘THe CHANNING CONFERENCE.—The one 
hundred and third session was held at the 
Bell Street Chapel, Providence, R.I., Thurs- 
day, November 1. In the absence of the 
president, Hon. Chester W. Barrows, Rev. 
Augustus M. Lord was made chairman. 
The treasurer’s report showed a balance on 
hand of $139.77. 
Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, was wel- 
 comed, and spoke on “The Present Work 
of our Fellowship.” The story of our 
churches is one of the most romantic 
in the history of religious development. 
_ There are five hundred Unitarian churches 
in the country, and we are a larger, more 
vigorous, more hopeful body to-day than 
_ eyer before. The money contributed by 
the churches is all spent in the propagation 
of the Unitarian faith by the founding of 
_ new churches, and various methods of publi- 
_ cation, the work of the Religious Education 
_ Department, and the noble service rendered 
the soldiers. The story was captivating in 
interest, and thrilling in the earnestness and 
spiritual passion with which it was told. 
-. Rev. Edward Cummings spoke on “ Pa- 
triotism and Religion,” the great divisive 
rees of the world, and the greatest hin- 
ces to civilization. It is equally true that 
on and patriotism have been the greatest 
s to civilization. Patriotism means the 
mily spirit extended to a larger -circle of 
2 n relations; and the hope for the 
lies in the extension of the patriotic 
‘of loyalty and self-sacrifice and the 


na 9 
He How can we to the family of nations. 


The programme for the day was in charge of 


z Mrs. N. J. Bishoprick, in the chair. The 


~ Mrs. Emilie Glogan was appointed vice- 


The League voted to send a letter 
to Miss Lucy Lowell, pledging her the al- 
It was voted that 
$1,000 of the Anniversary Fund of the 


Mr. Cummings 
‘inspired all by the largeness of his visions 
and the fervor of his appeal. 

Rev. George E. Hathaway and Rev. 
Arthur H. Winn discussed the addresses. 
Dr. Lord then read a letter from a young 
man somewhere in France who wrote: ‘‘ The 
cause for which this war is fought is ab- 
solutely the very greatest thing in the world. 
A life given here is worth more than a cent- 
ury of service elsewhere.”” ‘The sentiments 
uttered were so manly, so sublimely beautiful, 
that it seemed as if the session might fittingly 
close with these words as a benediction. 
Mr. Hathaway, who led the devotional 
service, felt he could add nothing to the 
spirit of the meeting, yet, speaking from the 
heart of the things of the spirit, he brought 
home anew the truth that only in such de- 
voted service can we know our full privileges 
and duties as sons of the living God. 

Luncheon was served in the Sunday- 
school rooms by the Chapel Helpers and 
about two hundred partook of the hospitality. 
The president, Mr. Batrows, opened the 
business meeting of the afternoon and 
feelingly referred to the death of Mr. Job C. 
Tripp during the summer. Rev. George 
Hale Reed spoke a brief and fitting eulogy. 
Mr. Tripp had been superintendent of the 
Sunday-school for sixty years. Proud as 
he always was of the beauty of the Fairhaven 
church, he thought it never seemed so 
beautiful as when graced by the presence of 
the children. Mr. Tripp was president. of 
the Channing Conference for fifty years. 
Rev. George Hale Reed and Rev. Herbert H. 
Mott were asked to draw up fitting resolu- 
tions. 

The Conference voted to pay $325 toward 
the salary of Miss Beane, a graduate of the 
Tuckerman School, whose time is to be 
shared between the churches at Attleboro 
and Norton. Rev. Augustus M. Lord gave 
personal reminiscences of FE. Benjamin 
Andrews, at one time president of Brown 
University, whose funeral occurred on the 
day of the Conference. Dr. Lord ranked 
him as one of the great educators of our 
country. 

“The Protestant Reformation” was the 
general theme of the afternoon. Rev. 
Walter Samuel Swisher of New London, 
Conn., gave an address which was keen in 
its analysis and thorough in its treatment 
of the subject, ‘‘Reformers Before the Ref- 
ormation, with Especial . Reference to 
the Dominican Mystics.’”’ Rev. Charles H. 
Lyttle of Brooklyn, N.Y., spoke on ‘The 
Spiritual Emancipation of Martin Luther,” 
and the address gave further evidence of 
Mr. Lyttle’s familiarity with the subject, 
which has been gained by wide reading and 
original research. The future for world 
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SANTA CLAUS 
AND HATCH 


The above Firm, made up of part-- 
ners, as noted, is in a position to serve 
you so acceptably for Christmas that 
we are very sure that you will be 
happy, and the recipients of your 
Christmas-giving will be pleased, if 
you shop here. So shop here often. 


Shopping here means a plus quan- 
tity of good merchandise for a minus 
quantity of money. 


Suggestions abound on every hand, 
under foot and over head, and your 
presence whether you buy or not 
adds to the life of the daily rece 
tions we are holding. 


Get the “Hatch” Christmas Shop- 
ping Habit and let us see your smil- 
ing face here right away quick. 


Cheerfully, . 
WALTER M. HATCH & CO. 


148 Tremont at West Street 


ALBERT EDWARD BODWELL 


Genealogist and Heraldic Artist. Foreign. 
Correspondence. Bookplates, coats-of-arms 
for framing. 1145 Kimball Bldg., 18 Tre= 
mont Street, Boston. 
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2 Park Square, Boston. Telephone Beach 1584. 
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happiness, said Mr. Lyttle, lies in the defeat 
of a spiritual despotism. _ 

With thanks to the speakers and to the 
Bell Street Chapel for its hospitality, and 
with the roll-call showing that ten of the 
fifteen churches had sent representatives, 
the Conference adjourned. Arthur H. Winn, 


Secretary. 
Churches. 


BiweEricA, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. William L. Walsh: The two hundred 
and fifty-fourth anniversary of the founding 
of the first church in Billerica was observed 
November 11, and the church invited as its 
guests the members of all the other Protestant 
churches in town. ‘The seating capacity was 
taxed, and it was necessary to bring in chairs. 
The responsive reading was led by Rev. T. O. 
Harlow of the First Baptist Church. Rev. 
J. Harold Dale of the Congregational church 
read Scripture selections. At this time the 
pastor, Mr. Walsh, christened a child, who is 
a descendant of the family in whose home 
the people worshipped previous to the 
building of the first church. The sermon 
was preached by Mr. Walsh. Since 1658 
the story has been continuous. For a hun- 
dred and sixty-five years there was only one 
church in town, and when other churches 
were formed there were no breaks. Rev. 
W. W. Peck, who has been doing Y. M. C. A. 
work at Ayer all summer, spoke briefly of 
the Red ‘Triangle work. A large union 
chorus choir under the direction of the super- 
visor of schools of Billerica sang during the 
services. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.,—First Parish, Rev. 
Abbot Peterson: On Sunday morning, 
November 11, a service was held in memory 
of Rey. William H. Lyon, D.D., minister of 
the Parish from 1896 to 1915. Several of 
Dr. Lyon’s favorite musical selections were 
sung by the choir, and the sermon was 
preached by Dr. Lyon’s predecessor, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D. After the sermon 
the bronze memorial tablet was dedicated, 
the congregation rising and repeating to- 
gether the Act of Dedication. The inscrip- 
tion on the memorial reads:— 


IN LOVING MEMORY 
OF 
WILLIAM H. LYON, D.D. 
MINISTER OF THIS PARISH 
FROM 1896 TO I9I5 
PREACHER SCHOLAR 
GOOD SOLDIER OF JESUS CHRIST 
HE PREACHED AND LIVED 
A RELIGION BOTH SPIRITUAL 
AND SPIRITED ENDEARING 
HIMSELF TO A GENERATION 
OF WORSHIPPERS AS TRUSTED 
MINISTER AND UNDERSTANDING 
FRIEND 


Sioux Crry, Ia.—Unity Church: Mr. and 
Mrs. Van ‘Tassel were pleasantly surprised 
Saturday evening, November 17, at the home 
of Mrs. C. C. Wales, where eighty-five 
friends assembled to wish them God-speed 
on their departure to new fields. During the 
evening refreshments were served, with 
great credit to the committee in charge. Mr. 
Van Tassel has just ended a successful cam- 
paign of helping raise sufficient funds to 
build the new and much-needed Protestant 
Hospital in this city. During his pastorate 
at Unity Church he has been always active 
in all civic work, and a dear friend to the poor 


vf vay “a 
hy ee On. ‘Sunday evening the young | _ ¥ 
people of the church entertained Mr. and Mrs. | - 
Van Tassel and family at a dinner at the | 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Roy Searing. It. was 
a happy affair. 


“HINCKLEY—In Bariatable; Hawt! D 
Rey. Frederic Allen Hinckley, aged 72 years. Minister 

the First Unitarian Church, Wilmington, Del. Funeral - 
and interment at Barnstable, Mass. 


PARKER—In Boston, !sudd: Wovens 26, Rev. 
Henry C. Parker of Woburn, Mass., aged 65 years. 
Funeral services at the Unitarian Church, Woburn, Fri- 
day, November 30, at 2.45 P.M. Train leaves ve ‘orth 
Station at two o’clock. 


WINCHESTER, Mass.—Winchester Unita- 
rian Society, Rev. Joel H. Metcalf: The 
parish supper and annual meeting were held 
November 8. About three hundred sat 
down to a “war-time’’ supper of which Mr. 
Hoover would approve. The reports given 
at the meeting which followed showed that 
the Society was never doing better work 
than at present. The Ladies’ Friendly So- 
ciety, the branch Alliance, has 235 national 
members, the largest number in its history. 
Besides all its regular work, it has accom- 
plished much by home work, and in all-day 
knitting meetings which are held once a 
week, and has spent about $600 for yarn. 
The members have made over 650 articles, 
which have been given mostly to Winchester 
boys in the service. Besides this they ‘have 
made and filled 150 Christmas Cheer bags 
for the Red Cross, and have sent special 
bags to their Winchester boys, who number 
thirty-four at present. The Sunday-school 
has an enrolment of 196 and has had an 
average attendance of 149 during the year. 
About sixty had recognition for perfect 
attendance during the year. The Metcalf 
Union, this branch of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, has a membership of about 
fifty high-school boys and girls. Mrs. Met- 
calf, the’ minister’s wife, is its leader. The 
Knights of King Arthur have held twenty- 
three meetings, with a membership of fifty- 
one, which is limited only by the ability 
of Mr. Metcalf, the Merlin, Mr. George 
Ferguson, Seneschal, and Mrs. Metcalf, the 
Lady of the Lake, to handle them properly. 
The Men’s Club, a new thing for this parish, 
starts off this fall with brilliant prospects. 
Mr. Metcalf reported that in his work as 
minister he had preached forty-six times 
in Winchester and spoken twenty-four 
times elsewhere, and officiated at ten wed- 
dings and twenty-two funerals. 


MISS SERENA D. TOPPAN. 


Miss Serena D. Toppan, of Toppan’s Lane, Newbury- — 
port, who died on November 16, was a loyal Unitarian 
churchwoman. She had lived all her life on land which ~ 
had been in her family for nearly three hundred years, and 
died in the Anna Jacques Hospital which had been built 
on a part of that land. For many years a school-teacher, 
she retained up to her death the wide influence she had 
acquired over the lives of her pupils as well as her interest 
in their welfare. Since retiring some twenty years ago 
from school work she had devoted herself to many fine 
activities in Newburyport, but particularly to the ad- 
ministration of the Old Ladies’ Home and to the church. 
For two years she was a model president of the Women’s 
Alliance, of great dignity and efficiency. Her love for its 
work was marked to the last. The centre of many friend- 
ships and fine interests always, it is only perhaps at her 
death that the community has realized how much hearty 
receptivity, generous interest, and simple and sincere 
Christian faith she brought to them. ji 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. . Incorporated 1904. 

Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her —— 
care, 

Works without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a opt upright life. 
With many we remain in relations fo 

Not intended for the depraved, ie a feeble-minded or 
those on Institutional care. 

resident: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss i Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene (Louise Adéle Greene), 

a Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
nt, anon EB. M. LOCKE, 276 é Tremont St., 
n, Mass 

For Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
regard to the work, address the iss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Announcements. . 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), e of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles Park, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Pee pa eh at 
9.15 A.M. The church is open week-days from g to 5. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. ui fe 
Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morning 
service at rr. Church open daily from twelve o’clock noon 
to 5 P.M. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Jamaica 
Plain, corner of Centre and Eliot Streets. Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister, Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. Church 
service at rr. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Lael Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D, Morning service 1x. Church 
School at 9.45 A.M. Vesper service (all the te free) at 4 


WoLLASTON, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Carl G. Horst: The Wollaston 
Unitarian Club had a record-breaking at- 
tendance at its monthly meeting, Tuesday, 
November 13, when Hon. John W. Weeks, 
United States Senator from Massachusetts, 
spoke on “The Activities of Congress to pro- 
mote a Vigorous Prosecution of our War.” 
This club is the oldest men’s club in Quincy, 
and has a membership of one hundred and 
fifty, and a waiting-list. It was organized 
Oct. 23, 1900. 


Personals. p.m. The church is open daily from g to 4. 
an, | SUSE SEALE, Cala) eer! 
tree in’ v. Howa: wn, D.D., 
Rev. Edward H. Cotton of Danvers, Mass., and Rev. Sydney B, Saves _iforing service with 3 
is under appointment for Y. M. C. A. work | communion at 10.30. Mr. Brown will preach. Ves} 
service at 4 P.M. Mr. Snow will preach. Serie ery 


in France. 


day at noon. Open daily 9 to 12. 


Rev. Oscar B. Hawes of the Newton Centre Hous 
Unitarian Society and Theodore D. Bacon of 


at JI A.M. at 
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a Feit Risdera tier of Three 
Churches. 


At the recent Cake on Church Federa- 
tion at Pittsburgh the question was asked 
from the floor, ‘‘Can there be a successful 
_ federation in a community of 2,300 inhab- 

itants?” None could answer, until a repre- 

sentative from Massachusetts cited the case 
of the Pepperell Federation (of which Rev. 

Dudley R. Child, pastor of the Unitarian 

church, is president). 

A recent report from its president to the 
State Federation gives the following facts: 
“We are increasingly active. In addition 
to four joint services, we meet regularly on 
the second Tuesday evening of each month 
for matters of church and community wel- 
fare. The ministers meet once or twice a 
month and are establishing pleasant relations 
with the Catholic priest. Committees have 
been chosen for social service, public health, 
law and order, publicity, finance, and relief. 
The pastors have gone over the poll-tax list, 
marking the known church connection and 
noting those apparently unconnected, pre- 

- paratory to definite plans for the ‘co-opera- 
tive parish.’ The pastors are a committee 
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class for all who will attend, and the pre- 
liminaries for this have been well discussed. 
In July one church felt that it must protest 
against denominational activity on the part 
of the pastor of another church, and this 
protest was presented at a regular meeting 
by the pastor of the third church. A special 
meeting was held at which the matter was 
discussed. Misunderstandings were cleared 
away and a better understanding was reached. 
The Reformation Anniversary was cele- 
brated by a union service, each of the three 
pastors giving a fifteen-minute address. The 
priest and the three pastors represent the 
town as a hospitality committee to provide 
entertainment at homes, church suppers, and 
; the like for soldiers from Camp Devens. 
e Reports concerning co-operation with Camp 
: Devens are given at each meeting. The 
4 _officers of the three churches are to meet and 
consider the possibility of uniting regularly 
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for worship in order to save expense of heating 
in cold weather.” 


A conference to mobilize the fish industry 
and speed it up so that fish may be plentiful 
and cheap, as one of the substitutes to be 

- used for meat, was one of the many that have 
been held in Washington. It is a poor day 


have at least, one conference; and all of them 
are significant. All needed to popularize effort 
to introduce frozen fish and dried vegetables 
as food substitutes is to prove their quality. 


ede a 2 ange gain will have been made. 


ei help tremendously to furnish 
itely necessary amount to our allies; 
> right spirit the American 


to institute and conduct a teacher-training | 


in the Food Administration that does not 
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heat—insures safety. 
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WHITE MOUNTAL INS—Attractive accommodations in 
private family; m cent scenery, warm house, all 
provements, excellent table, $12-$16. 


Artuur H. Forsrr, North Conway, N.H. 


‘MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 
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vellous curative agent discov- 
ered in the last fifty years.”’ 
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Pleasantrics. 


Mrs. Benham: ‘Do you Suppose that 
kings and queens talk like ordinary mortals?” 
Betiham: “Certainly: I have no doubt that 
@ qiieeti asks her king if her crown is on 
straight.” —Truth. 


A Perplexed Caller.—Mrs. Mulligan: “‘Do 
yez feel better this morning, Mrs. O’Toole?”’ 
Mrs. O’Toole: ‘‘I do, an’ then again I don’t.” 
Mrs. Mulligan: ‘‘Thot’s bad, fur its harrud 
to know whether to say oim sorry or glad,””— 
Harper's Bazar. 


Dr. Carpenter was noted for the quickness 
of his wit, and it was a common saying in the 
town in which he lived that he always had an 
answer ready when it was required. He was 
once introduced as ‘Dr. Carter.”’ Immedi- 
ately his friend saw his error, and corrected 
himself. ‘‘Never mind,” said the doctor: 
“it’s only a slip of the pen.” 


A high-school girl attending the First 
Church in Concord one Sunday was in- 
terested in the minister’s sermon, which dealt 
with the sturdy founder of Protestantism 


and his daring act in nailing up certain |. 


statements of faith on the church door at 
Wittenberg. She whispered to her father 
and asked if Martin Luther was the first 
Unitarian. 


Dr. Eaton, a former president of Madison 
University, was beloved by the students. 
One day, a student who had spoken in debate 
asked him what he thought of the effort. 
The doctor looked at him and then said 
slowly, ‘‘Edward, if you would pluck a few 
feathers from the wings of your imagination, 
and stick them in the tail of your judgment, 
you would make better speeches.”’ 


Olivia’ Ormsby’s ocular orbs obsessed 
Otis Ordway. Obstacle: old Oscar Orms- 
by’s overflowing opulence. “Object of offer 
obvious,” opined Oscar. ‘‘Ordway owes 
obligations.” ‘“‘Oh, odious, outrageous, op- 
probrious obloquy!”’ objected Olivia. Old 
Oscar, observing Olivia’s obduracy, offered 
option: Otis or opulence; only one. Olivia 
overlooked opulence, obtained Otis. Off- 
spring of Ordways overcame Oscar’s oscil- 
lating opposition. 

A Greenwich man tells of a Connecticut 
farmer who, after having driven a lot of 
hogs to Greenwich, sold them for precisely 
what had been offered him before he left 
home. “You-haven’t made much by bring- 
ing your hogs here,” rematked the man. 
“Well, no,” replied the agriculturist, de- 
jectedly, “T ain’t made no money, but then, 
you know,” he added, his face brightening, 
“T had the company of the hogs on the way 
down.” —Harper’s Weekly. 


Scene, a public library—Enter Mrs. 
Brown, a pedigree hunter: ‘‘Can you tell me 
when William I. was in America?” Li- 
brarian: ‘“‘Why-e-e, that was William the 
Conqueror, and he never was here.” Mrs. 
B.: ‘Yes, it said William I. and Mary his 
wife.” Librarian: “There was a William 
and Mary College, but the Conqueror never 
saw it.” Mrs. B.: “Well, the ‘History of 
Milltown’ says William I. landed in Ports- 
mouth, N.H.” Librarian . (stunned): ‘He 
lived in 1066, and America was discovered in 
1492. Let me see the book.” Mrs. B. 
points triumphantly to a paragraph in a 
chapter on Brown Genealogy: ‘The Browns 
of Milltown are descendants of William L., 
whogcame from England to Portsmouth 
with his wife Mary and five children, on the 


frigate Soho.” 


distinctive and attractive 
EMBLEM — 


For Firms and Organ- 
izations who wish to 
honor their representa- 
tives in service. 


ORDERS PROMPTLY 
(Patent applied for) AND CAREFULLY FILLED 


H. W. WAITE & CO. 


National and State Flag Makers 
168 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 


eR oe i tell ——— 


1 which furnishes a very | 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


We recommend that orders for 


Marking Handkerchiefs for Xmas 


be placed during this month 


Hewins & Hollis 


4. Hamilton Place 


ORDER NOW 
PERSONAL GREETING CARDS FOR 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S 
HILL, SMITH & CO., Inc. 
Stationers 
8 Milk Street, Boston 


‘A Card for the Soldier Boy’’ 


and many new Christmas Cards by 


Mrs. Emily Selinger 
ARTIST—WRITER 


Now on Sale at the Studios 
711 BOYLSTON STREET 
Hours, 10 to 4. Tel. Back Bay 6113. 


PERSONAL GREETING CARDS 


An opportunity for clergymen and others 
to use a greeting of their own composing. 


Send 10 cents for samples—Prices low. Agents wanted. 
Hand Colored Christmas Cards 


Dainty, Attractive Designs, Cards and Folders “with 
Envelopes. Send 25 cts. for six samples, 


THE GIFT CARD STUDIO, BOX 37, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


THE GOSSELIN SCHOOL OF FRENCH 
ORAL METHOD 
Schools and Families Visited 


Four Trial Lessons Free 
Visitors eye Welcome 


Principal M. Gosselin B. ay —C.T. (1st class). Pater or open 62 


Gos-te7 Boylston Street, Copley Square, 
-corner of Dartmouth Street. 


THE SCHOOL 


Guarantees to every student in nine months a speed of not less than 125 words per 


day school; roo in evening elementary course. 
59 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Keeps Ses 
in the 
do; end 


isposal © 
ar out et sight 
dana trom the cat, 


typi En Took, Haridé nevée 


SNV"4 
as Fre, Underground Garbage 
we luo 3 and Refuse Receivers 
A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and. d oily 
waste in house or GARAG 
‘ Our Underground Earth 
Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 

Look for our Kiet traabeid 
4 Inuse12 yrs. Ti paysto usup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass, 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL ~ 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 

West Newton, Mase. 

THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 

FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 


33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 


promsised:in the catalogue ia faithfully failed. L-wu carmen 


Scholarship. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. ~ 


The MacDuffie School 


of Housecraft 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 


On plan of English schools. 
One year course. 
Joon MacDurrte (Harv.), 
Mrs, Jonn MacDurriz 
(Radcl.) 


Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. 


The country life school 
for young boys 


James Cuester Firace, A.B. 
Head Master 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
Mes ate MINISTRY 


Including s 


ae mt accleg 

Liberal scholarship provisions, including thay ummer 

Sessions at The University ot of Chica: vellin:; 

fellowship yielding $810. Rel pe ten 

Soci Sareioies Institutes d 

SourHworts, ped 
calm ean te THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania nal 


OF RESULTS. . 
New Classes, day and evening, ev 


ee ima: ee i, Op ical. 


